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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 1901. 
concentration means very hard work for the individual 
soldier. Each of our three great sweeping movements 
THE WEEK. of six months ago was followed by the evacua- 


On Thursday a very grave despatch from Lord 
Kitchener was issued by the War Office—news as 
unexpected by the blind mouths of the Jingo Press as 
it was grave. We readit ina late edition of the Sz 
James's Gazette, which actually had an editorial note 
written in the morning complaining that the Boers go 
aboutinsuch smallparties that it is difficult to hunt them 
down and destroy them! The despatch consists of two 
items—First and worst : Threecompanies of mounted in- 
fantry with three guns reconnoitring south of Utrecht, 
on the Natal border, were attacked on front and right 
flank by 1,000 Boers under Botha. Two officers and 
fourteen men were killed ; four officers and twenty-five 
men were wounded, five officers and 150 men were 
taken prisoners, and the three guns captured. Details 
are still awaited, but the first reports of the disaster 
seem to leave the responsibility with the Johannesburg 
Mounted Rifles, who failed to support Major Gough. 
The Royal Irish, the high proportion of whose 
casualties testifies to the gallantry of their resistance, 
is one of the finest regiments in the service. Second : 
A commando of Boers under General Smuts being 
hemmed in by a cordon of British columns at Elands 
River Poort, south of Stormberg, ‘‘ rushed a squadron 
of the 17th Lancers,” killing three officers and twenty 
men, and themselves suffering heavily. The enemy 
were dressed in khaki. 


Tue farce of the weekly totals of surrenders—or 
“bags,” if the War Office prefers the term—is be- 
coming so glaring that even the Government Press, 
which will usually swallow anything, is getting a little 
shy. It is dawning upon them (and their readers) 
that if Lord Kitchener has—as the figures pretend— 
reduced the enemy by /a/f since midsummer, there 
ought in all conscience to be some relief to the 
strain of the war. The absence of this relief troubles 
our contemporaries. We can assure them that a 
much more startling phenomenon is at hand. We 
are now in the last third of September. Since 
early June we have ‘‘accounted” for 6,500 men. 
There are remaining another 6,500, or a trifle more. 
We may therefore reasonably expect that somewhere 
about Christmas there will be no enemy left at all. It 
will, nevertheless, appear—by one of those startling 
paradoxes of which the war has been so fruitful—that 
the war will still be going on as merrily as ever. No 
wonder that Mr. Harmsworth’s paper casts pathetically 
about for an explanation, and fears that ‘‘ rebels are 
not included in these figures.” Sooner or later our 
contemporary will discover that invalids, blacks, babies, 
and non-existent people are. 


MEANWHILE things in the Colony are at a deadlock. 
It is the penalty necessarily attaching to our position 
since the attempt to prolong the war beyond the moment 
of success that every special effort to strike a blow 
only hurts us the more if that blow is but partially 
driven home. 


Our troops are exhausted, and rapid 








tion of a group of garrisons, and there is some 
danger in the continued hesitation of the great 
force we have recently poured into Cape Colony. With 
the exception of Colonel Scobell’s success it is true to 
say that we have done practically nothing to crush 
the rebellion, and Scobell accounted for less than 2 per 
cent. of the rifles opposed to us south of the Orange. 
Moreover the War Office has stopped its daily litany of 
‘*French is driving the enemy northwards.” That is 
not reassuring. The breakdown of the movement 
against Botha in February was prefaced by a similar 
cessation of the eternal ‘‘ French has Botha well in 
hand and is gradually forcing him eastward.” 


Tue date fixed by Mr. Chamberlain’s egregious 
proclamation having passed, as it was bound to pass, 
the evil that even such puerilities as these can do to a 
great nation will become apparent. Of all the empty 
threats we have made against an enemy of insignificant 
strength, this threat will prove to be the one whose 
breakdown will be the most difficult to hide. For, 
either the lands of the enemy will be put up for 
sale or they will not. If they are not, Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s methods will be a little discounted in the future, 
and his ideas of raising the prestige of this country 
will be published more widely than he would desire. 
If they are put up for sale, no one can buy but 
the british Treasury acting through men of straw, 
and publishing false prices to the home public, nor 
could any man living guarantee quiet possession. 
If there had been open confiscation we should have 
been less humiliated, for in the final settlement it is 
always easy to compromise upon acts of emergency done 
in the midst of hostilities. But by putting up nominal 
buyers we shall be compelled—unless we are prepared 
to ‘give away” the fictitious sale—to compensate 
these men of straw or to expose ourselves to a danger 
of their publishing the transaction, as our Agent- 
Provocateur published the trapping of Cordua. It is 
a difficult position, but it was deliberately chosen. No 
one can complain of the consequences if he tries to sell 
property which is still in the possession of a legitimate 
owner—and in his armed possession into the bargain. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to us from Springfield to 
draw our attention to an article that was printed in the 
Springfield Republican, pointing out a very serious inac- 
curacy of which Mr. Chamberlain was guilty in the debate 
on his proclamation. Mr. Chamberlain instanced as a 
precedent for his conduct General MacArthur’s policy in 
the Philippines ‘‘at the end of 1899, when he declared 
that after a fixed day the killing of American soldiers 
would be regarded as murder, and that the persons 
engaged in such killings would be treated as 
murderers.”” The Springfield Republican accuses Mr. 
Chamberlain of deliberately misrepresenting the facts. 
General MacArthur, it declares, was a subordinate of 
General Otis until May 5, 1900, and in 1899 he was in 
no way responsible for American policy in the Philip- 
pines : 

“The circumstances which Mr. Chamberlain dared to 
pervert for the purposes of debate may be found truthfully 
narrated in the report of the lieutenant-general commanding 
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the United States Army for 1900. After the capture of 

Bayambang in Luzon, November 19, 1899, and the disband- 

ing of the Filipino congress, General MacArthur wrote a 

despatch to Manila giving the news and claiming that the 

Filipino Republic was now destroyed. In view of the 

prospect of guerilla warfare by the Filipinos, he made the 

following suggestion : 

““* How would it do to issue a proclamation at an early date 
offering complete amnesty to all who surrender within 
a stated time, with a payment of 30 pesos to every 
soldier who gives up a rifle, and declare with emphasis 
that after the date fixed the killing of American soldiers 
would be regarded as murder, and that all persons 
concerned therein would be regarded as murderers and 
treated accordingly?’ 

“ The suggestion was not favourably received by General 
Otis. The commander-in-chief shrank from so brutal and 
extreme a course, and he thus disposed of it : 

“¢ General MacArthur’s repeated invitations to issue a pro- 
clamation declaring all insurgents without the pale of 
the laws of war, and calling upon them to give adhe- 
sion to American authority, else suffer the consequences 
which the law prescribed, were not favourably con- 
sidered.’ 

“ General MacArthur’s advocacy of this measure is a stain 
upon his record, while it is to General Otis’s credit that the 
suggestion was not adopted. When General MacArthur 
himself became Military Governor later on he did not follow 
out that policy. Filipinos down to this day, in arms against 
American rule, have never been treated as bandits nor have 
any of them been banished from the islands because they 
were captured with arms in their hands.” 


That is to say, Mr. Chamberlain quoted as a precedent 
a proposal made by a subordinate officer and rejected 
by the responsible general, and a proposal that was not 
acted upon by the subordinate officer who proposed it 
when he became a responsible general. 


THERE were only two ships in the Navy fitted with 
the turbine engines invented by Mr. Parsons; one of 
them, the Viper, was wrecked off Alderney in the 
recent manceuvres; the other, the Cobra, perished 
at seaon Thursday. Inneither case was the disaster 
due to faulty construction, and the experiments the 
Admiralty proposed to make have been thwarted by acci- 
dents that are common to all vessels. The wreck 
of the Viper was unaccompanied by loss of life ; 
but no less than sixty-eight persons, it is feared, went 
down with the Cobra. This terrible calamity is all 
the more tragical because many of the victims do not 
belong to the profession whose whole life is made up 
of such risks. Civilians and sailors alike met their death 
with a constancy traditional amongst British seamen. 


THE proceedings at this year’s session of the 
British Association have not been distinguished by 
anything of great note, but they contain a record of 
steady progress in many directions. That of national 
education, unfortunately, is a very striking case to the 
contrary, as the doings in the newly-constituted Educa- 
tional Science Section made clear. Sir John Gorst’s 
presidential address contained opinions upon the sub- 
ject of education so admirable that his hearers would 
have been unable to contain their enthusiasm had they 
not known the notorious fact that Sir John’s paraded 
principles are totally neglected in his own Department. 
Dr. Macnamara’s letter to the Dazly News points out the 
details of this neglect, and shows how the multiplicity of 
pupils assigned to each teacher, andthe inadequacy of the 
training of teachers, which Sir John so much abominates, 
are the chief scandals of our system. Needless to say, 
Sir John is quite aware of this, as his closing address 
to the section last Wednesday showed, and altogether 
unembarrassed thereby. The Bishop of Hereford 
initiated a valuable discussion upon the influence of 
universities and examining bodies on the curricula of 
secondary schools. The Mathematical section of the 
Association has been very industrious this year, and a 
discussion upon elementary education in mathematics 
proved of great interest. 


THe Economic Section heard a valuable dis- 
cussion upon the housing question, arising out of a 





paper by Professor Smart, of Glasgow. Mr. Cannan, 
in the same section, dealt with the decline in the 
average number of children per marriage in Great 
Britain. Otherwise very little of importance occurred. 
Sir Robert Giffen made a ridiculous scene by in- 
terrupting and shouting down a reader who was 
attempting to explain the decline in the growth of 
population in certain places by the decay of religion. 
If a Press censorship is to be established over the 
British Association the decline in the population of its 
associates is only too likely to be continued. The 
Association adjourned to September, 1902, when the 
session will be in Belfast. 


WE should like to ask the lVes/minster Gazette a 
straight question. Does that paper approve of a 
director of the Dazly Mail as a Liberal candidate ? 
When we said Mr. Harmsworth was one of the owners 
of the Daily Mail, the Westminster Gaselte flatly con- 
tradicted us. The next day it was obliged to admit 
its mistake. On Wednesday it published a letter from 
a correspondent who said that the point was not 
whether Mr. Harmsworth was connected with the Daz/y 
Mail, but whether Liberals of all shades ought not 
to support official Liberal candidates—a view the 
Westminster endorsed the next day. In our opinion the 
IVestminster evades the real point. Mr. Harmsworth is 
either a Liberal or he is not. If he is not a Liberal, 
why should Liberals support him? If he is, how comes 
he to lend his business ability and his capital to a Tory 
newspaper? The view the JVestminster apparently 
takes is that Mr. Harmsworth’s association with the 
Daily Mail is a matter of indifference, a view that 
seems to us to be nothing short of insulting to the 
Liberal Party. 





It is not surprising that Mr. Haldane and Dr. 
Douglas were ready to come to the support of the Dazly 
Mail. Of Captain Sinclair we had hoped better things 
than that he would have allowed his hand to be forced 
by an announcement made without his authority that 
he would speak for Mr. Harmsworth. We cannot 
understand how he could think it worth while to sup- 
port a director of the Dazly Mal for the sake of making 
Mr. Harmsworth eat his words about Sir Henry 
Campbell - Bannerman. Mr. Harmsworth was, of 
course, quite ready to eat his words on that subject, or 
any other, for the sake of substantial support. A steady 
Liberal pressure would make Mr. Harmsworth quite a 
sound Liberal on the platform. In the New Liberal 
Review he is against Home Rule. The Glasgow Record 
is against Home Rule and supports him. But when 
he found the Irishmen going off to Mr. Smillie he dis- 
covered that he was a Home Ruler, and began to 
talk on platforms of ‘‘my friend Mr. William 
Redmond.” The next time the Daily Mail calls Mr. 
Redmond a traitor it had better remember that it is 
insulting a personal friend of one of its directors. 


Tue policy of the Harmsworth family in purchasing 
newspapers up and down the country is ingeniously 
simple. They are not only an advertising medium, 
but also a self-advertising medium—e.g., the editor of 
the Dazly Record and Daily Mail (turned by Messrs. 
Harmsworth some time ago into a Unionist organ) 
writes the following contrast between one of his pro- 
prietors and Sir W. Rattigan, the rival Imperialist 
candidate : 

“We have yet to learn that Sir W. Rattigan’s personality 
is a consideration in international politics. We may be 
rash people, but we venture to state that Mr. Kruger has 
never heard of Sir W. Rattigan, and is not likely to. He 
does, however, know the name of Harmsworth, and the 
return of a sound Liberal Imperialist like Mr, Cecil Harms- 
worth may easily be a prime factor in bringing the War to an 
immediate close.” 


Mr. Cecil Harmsworth is as likely to be a Prime 
Minister asa prime factor, But, of course, every 
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one who can read an advertisement—and we presume 
that President Kruger reads them—knows the name 
of Harmsworth just as he knows the name of 
Beecham or Pears or Carter or Thorley. If ‘‘the 
name of Harmsworth” was connected with anything 
as digestible as a pill, as purifying as soap, or as useful 
as food for cattle, its owners might be qualified to 
serve, we will not say a nation, but a parish. 


Tue dispute at Grimsby has been narrowed down 
to a point at which one would have thought that a little 
concession on both sides might have brought about a 
settlement. The men are willing to go back to work 
at once provided the trawl-owners will submit the 
points at issue to an arbitrator to be appointed by the 
Board of Trade; but up to the present the owners 
have refused this offer, and the rough work at 
Grimsby on Wednesday, when the offices of the 
Federation were wrecked, is likely, we are afraid, to 
have rather a hardening effect than otherwise. Sup- 
posing arbitration to be entirely ‘‘ off,” why should not 
the employers offer a time limit for the new arrange- 
ment, the whole system of remuneration to be revised 
if itis found that the men are really hard hit by the 
method of payment by results? It seems a pity to go 
on fighting indefinitely over an issue which is largely a 
blind one, for nobody can say exactly how the re- 
arrangement of the trawl-owners will work out. 


THERE is grave reason to fear that an epoch of 
massacre has begun once more in Armenia. So far no 
definite facts are obtainable, but the grounds for 
suspicion are strong. The Armenian colonies in Paris 
and London have been apprehensive for some months 
past. The spasmodic outbreaks of Kurdish ferocity 
have been more frequent than usual, and the recrudes- 
cence of Chauvinism in Turkey makes any extrava- 
gance probable. So far we know only that something 
in the nature of violence has occurred. Turkish official 
reports speak of an unprovoked attack by Armenian 
revolutionaries in Mush, followed by some similar events 
in Sassun. This piece of information almost amounts 
to a confession, and has all the air of an excuse 
designed to forestall some tale of horrors that must 
follow. For if it were true that the Armenians had 
taken the aggressive—and it is incredible—the Turks 
would have replied by a massacre. If it is false, then 
the invention of the lie can only be meant to put the 
Armenians in the wrong, and to give to some Turkish 
outrage the appearance of a just punishment. In 
either case a massacre is all but certain. Add to this 
the fact that the Mush and Sassun districts have 
been surrounded by a close Turkish cordon, a 
European traveller has been turned back, and 
efforts have been made to prevent a_ consular 
Visitation, no wonder that there are rumours in 
Constantinople of all manner of abominations. We 
are afraid that the chances of any chivalrous European 
intervention are slender. But France, which has 
already broken off relations with Abdul Hamid, may 
perhaps add this complaint to her list of petty debts 
and neglected concessions. Russia, however, holds the 
balance as she did in 1895. England can no longer 
dream of taking the initiative. Morally bankrupt, her 
intervention would only be greeted as the climax of a 
long hypocrisy. 


Tue Franco-Turkish difficulty remains where it 
was, either because M. Delcassé is busy at Compi¢gne 
or because his policy is really one of studied inactivity. 
But there is one more or less new fact worth recording 
in the Balkan situation. The Meue Freie Presse has 
announced with a great flourish of trumpets the con- 
clusion of some sort of alliance between Greece and 
Roumania, which ranks both States as auxiliaries and 
outposts of the Triple Alliance. This news is not im- 
probably true, though it may be only an unauthorised 





inference from the recent meetings of the kings of the 
two countries. But its significance is not great. 
To be sure, it pits one strong military Power, 
Roumania, aided by a weak military Power, Greece, 
on the Austrian side, against a strong pro-Russian Bul- 
garia, and a weak Servia, aided, however, by vigorous 
little Montenegro. But this manner of reckoning the 
Russian and Austrian forces is quite fallacious. For 
in the event of war Greece, thanks to her geographical 
position, is hopelessly isolated, and could do nothing 
by land either to aid Roumania or oppose Bulgaria. 
It is out of the question that she should aid Turkey in 
any possible contingency. That would be a treason 
which would cost King George his throne at once. 
Nor is it conceivable that Greece would ever risk 
her fleet against Russian ships, or, indeed, jeopardise 
her chances in Crete by opposing Russia in any 
open way. The alliance would effect no more 
than this—that it would array the scattered 
Vlachs of Macedonia once more on the Greek side in 
the struggle for hegemony in that distracted province. 
That has always been their traditional attitude, and it 
is only the recent Roumanian propaganda which has 
sapped their loyalty to Hellenism. This means a gain 
to Greek influence in a few cities of mixed race, and 
also among the shepherds of the southern frontier, but 
we fail to see what Roumania wins thereby, still less 
what is the advantage to Austria or the loss to Russia. 
Geography is against this alleged alliance. 


Tue Standart, with Nicholas Il. and the Tsaritsa on 
board, and escorted by Russian warships, anchored in 
Dunkirk road on Wednesday morning ; their Majesties 
were welcomed by the French President, and after 
reviewing the French Northern Squadron (to the dis- 
appointment of the spectators, the submarines were 
unable to manceuvre owing to the heavy weather) 
took train for Compiégne, where the historic 
castle, neglected since the fall of the Empire, 
has recovered its old magnificence for their reception. 
On Thursday the Sovereigns and M. Loubet watched 
the last phase of the great manceuvres in the neighbour- 
hood of Reims. They leave France on Saturday, 
after the Review at Bétheny. So far, the Russian 
visit has been a brilliant success, and the Republic, 
represented by its chief magistrate, has received 
its ally with cordial dignity. The whole nation 
is happy to have the Russian Sovereigns as its 
guests, and the hysterical insults of a few violent 
journalists (one of whom has just been arrested for 
incitement to murder), exasperated by what they con- 
sider the apostasy of M. Millerand from the principles 
of militant socialism, have no importance whatever. 


At the Colonial Wool Sales, which began in 
London on Tuesday, an advance has been made of 
from 5 to 10 percent. on the better classes of wool. In 
an article on ‘* War and Wool” we pointed out some 
weeks ago that the statistical position produced by 
the Australasian drought justified a substantial rise in 
prices, and that such a rise would be very substantial 
indeed if the drain of surplus wealth to South Africa 
could be stopped. As it is only a moderate advance 
has been established, and the news from South Africa 
will not give increased cheerfulness to the wool trade, 
or to any other trade except the manufacturers of 
war material. You cannot both eat your cake and 
have it. According to a correspondent of the 
Morning Leader, a good deal of doubt is felt in the 
U.S.A. about the future of the Steel Trust, and some 
of the big shareholders are transferring their millions 
from steel to real estate. ‘*The next six months are 


expected to be the most critical period in the history of 
American finance.” Substitute the word ‘‘ British” for 
‘* American ” and the prediction might safely be made. 
America is not suffering from the weekly drain of a 
million and a half. 
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AFTER THE FIFTEENTH. 
is not often that newspapers and politicians are 
able to agree on any single proposition concerning 
the war. Mr. Chamberlain’s last proclamation was 
the subject of sharp and angry controversy. Some 
persons, buoyed up by the confident promises of the 
Spectator, thought it would end the war; others thought 
that of all the sorry shifts we had tried thiswas the most 
certain to be ineffectual. Some persons thought Mr. 
Chamberlain’s threats were dignified and consistent with 
the strictest interpretation of the rights of combatants ; 
others thought that such methods of intimidation were 
condemned both by the usages of civilised nations 
and by the venerable traditions of the British arms. 
The morality and the wisdom of the proclamation were 
vehemently disputed. 
The proclamation is by universal admission a failure. 
The terrors of everlasting exile have detached a 
single subordinate officer from the stout comrade- 
Chamberlain hoped to dissolve, and all 


As to its results all are agreed. 


ship Mr. 


the correspondents are agreed that the resist- 
ance remains practically untouched by the threat 


to charge the fighting Boers for the maintenance of 
the women who are living or dying in our prisons. 
If such sheet-lightning could scatter the enemy’s forces 
the war would have been over long ago. As it 
is, we have merely added to the litter of nugatory 
proclamations and trumpery threats; we have adver- 
tised our own embarrassments to the world, and given 
the enemy one more opportunity of proving that his 
spirit is unbroken, his country unconquered, and his 
faith erect. 

Unhappily, this unusual agreement of opinion does 
not extend beyond the historical fact that the proclama- 
tion has failed. There are even discrepancies as to its 
interpretation, for the correspondents of the Zzmes and 
the Daily Mail announce that steps are to be taken for 
the confiscation of the properties of the Boers in accor- 
dance with the terms of the proclamation. The 
language of the Zimes correspondent was particularly 
happy : 

“Even Boers are liable to be disillusioned some time or 
other, and the public confiscation of farms on and after the 
16th will have some effect in this direction. Several of the 
leaders have property in the towns, and it is believed that, 
ifon confiscation their families were removed to the con- 


centration camps, the Boers would not be long in realising 
that a new order of things had been introduced.’ 


‘A new order of things” with a vengeance, and an order 
of things never hinted at in the proclamation, which 
only threatened to keep an account for food and lodging 
against burghers in the field whose families were in 
our camps. Fortunately the correspondents of the 
Daily Mail and Times have earned such a reputation 
for untrustworthiness that — their testimony is no 
evidence that this barefaced robbery is contemplated. 

The failure of the proclamation has revived the 
demand for a general repudiation of the custom of 
civilised warfare. This demand comes from the colonial 
loyalists to whose inspiration our last mean folly was 
due. The Capetown correspondent of the Séandard 
telegraphed on Wednesday an account of the views of 
a newspaper that is edited by one of the members of 
the Imperial Liberal Council. 


“The Cafe Times expresses a hope that the penalty of 
confiscation will now be enforced agaiust all who fail to 


surrender, and that the killing of British soldiers will be 
treated as murder pure and simple. There is ample pre- 
cedent, it urges, for taking this course.” 


This telegram arrived simultaneously with a message 
from Lord Kitchener announcing the capture of a 
patrol of Grenadier Guards, and twenty-four hours 
earlier than the news that 150 of our soldiers were 
taken prisoners; but these misfortunes are scarcely 
likely to weigh so much with the Cape Times as 
arguments against making the war a 
no quarter the continual surrenders 
irregular enlisted in Cape Colony. Quite 
apart hypocrisy which makes persons 
who wish to submit two armies to all the horrors 
of a war of licensed atrocities lay claim to a 
special interest in the welfare of our soldiers, we should 
have thought that the one moral to be drawn from the 
failure of the proclamation was that the enemy were 
not to be beaten by any parade of penalties. Certain 
persons seem to be obsessed by the idea that 
campaigns are won by any means except those of 
successful warfare. Every proclamation issued is a 
symptom of an impatience which is naturally attributed 
to the approaching exhaustion of our resources. The 
Boers are not likely to surrender because the loyalists 
have lost their temper, because men in whom the 
instincts of nationalism are dead tell them it is time 
to abandon their struggle, or because a number of 
financial aliens are in a hurry to resume the occupa- 
tions of our higher civilisation on the Rand. Battles 
are nct won by the scowls and grimaces of either 
side, and there is something childish in the faith 
a great part of our Press continues to 
a policy of flourishing whips and parading death 
warrants. This obsession governs our policy through- 
out. The Boers are in Cape Colony. If we had done 
our duty by that colony, and Sir William Butler’s 
advice had unhappily not been over-ruled by Lord 
Milner’s amateur strategy, the Boers would not be 
there. As they are there we should have thought it 
was our duty to turn them out. That is the one thing 
our autherities omit to do. Instead of beating the 
enemy they exhaust all their energies in punish- 
ing our colonists, and doing their best to make 
British Government intolerable for the inhabitants. 
They allow a Boer commando to penetrate to the south 
coast, and when one out of the various bodies that are 
traversing the colony retires over the frontier, they 
work themselves up into an enthusiasm which in other 
days Englishmen reserved for substantial victory. All 
the time they inflict blow upon blow on the suffering 
colonists. Children of fifteen are sent to prison for 
harbouring an enemy whose presence in the heart of 
the colony is a disgrace to the Government that im- 
poses these penalties. The constitution of the colony 
is suspended, and taxation is levied by Royal Warrant 
without the consent of Parliament. Objectless affronts 
are offered to distinguished public men like Mr. 
Merriman, whose patriotism has never been questioned. 
Newspapers that have no share in political con- 
troversy on the war are abruptly suppressed, as 
Mr. Joshua Rowntree showed in a letter to the 
Manchester Guardian last Monday, describing the harsh 
treatment suffered by the editor of the Kaffir paper in 
Cape Colony. As for the exactions, interferences, and 
annoyances of martial law, they extend from such prac 
tices as the deportation and imprisonment of political 
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opponents to a proclamation forbidding cock-crowing. 
It would really seem as if the authorities thought the 
only way of expelling the invaders was to make the con- 
dition of Cape Colony so intolerable that everyone, in- 
cluding the enemy, would wish to be out of it. It is 
the same spirit inspires the fatal and disastrous policy, 
against which Captain Seeley has protested, of attempt- 
ing to end the war by threatening to punish your 
enemy instead of by beating him. 

The agitation for such measures seems to us 
stupid and irrelevant. But we have a fundamental 
objection to any such proposal on the ground that it 
makes it a crime to defend your country. The new 
theory is that your country is no longer your country if 
a stronger and richer Power invades it. That theory 
has not yet received the sanction of civilised Govern- 
ments or of international law. The Liberal Imperialist 
organ of Capetown tells us there is ample precedent for 
making it a criminal offence to defend your country. 
The only precedents that have been quoted hitherto are 
the cases of Alsace-Lorraine and the Philippines. 
In the first case the men who were treated as we are 
asked to treat the Boers were irregulars whom their 
original Government refused to acknowledge. In the 
second case the Americans were not dealing with a 
population living under an old-established Government 
and institution of its own, and yet they refused to 
adopt Mr. Chamberlain’s view of the rights of invaders. 
The extraordinary thing is that these moral acrobats, 
who have turned their moral world upside down and 
trained themselves to walk on the ceiling, calling virtue 
vice and cowardice common sense, are joining in the 
chorus of admiration over Alfred. What business 
have revolutionaries who think heroism insensate 
and condemn the dogged resistance that refuses to 
despair, to celebrate a national hero who maintained a 
struggle that seemed hopeless, rather than accept the 
repose of servitude? If we are going to displace 
the robust types of freedom in South Africa to 
make room for the Albus and Beits of modern 
civilisation, if we have nothing better than exile 
to offer to men who would have been our popular 
heroes had they defied a German invasion as they have 
defied our pretensions to absolute dominion, if we are 
to ban patriotism and welcome as our partners in the 
regeneration of South Africa none but those Dutchmen 
who betray their country, and those financiers who 
have no country to betray ; with what face can we 
commemorate Alfred? De Wet would be more in his 
place at Winchester than Alfred the Little. 

In celebrating Alfred we are reverting to the 
normal sentiments of our nation. In traducing our 
enemies, in asking them to accept the indignity of 
unconditional surrender, in denying them the rights of 
combatants, we are turning Alfred into a pariah and 
his struggles into brigandage. We are sanguine 
enough to believe with a poet, who, in the hour of 
coarse creeds and shrivelled faiths, has championed 
bravely the chivalries so many of his countrymen 
disown, that the sentiment which applauds Alfred's 
memory will endure long after Englishmen have re- 
pented of their ephemeral revolt against English 
tradition. If all Liberals will hold to their faith, and 
refuse to cower beneath the wall, they will still save 
for posterity something of our glorious inheritance from 
the storm that has made such havoc of our good 


name, 





MR. ROOSEVELT. 


HE assassination of President McKinley has 
placed in one of the strongest of modern execu- 
tive positions a man whose actions at the head of the 
State may permanently deflect the course of American 
politics. Itis no exaggeration to say of the functions 
which Mr. Roosevelt has been called upon to assume, 
that they comprise the ‘‘ strongest of modern execu- 
tive powers.” Of the many arrangements which the 
founders of the United States contrived for the guid- 
ance of their posterity, none is more characteristic 
than this conception of an almost arbitrary, though 
elective head, as the moderator of extreme Democracy, 
for the municipal affairs more than in the ‘‘ Imperial” 
policy of America, ‘‘the one man power” seems to be 
regarded as almost as a sort of safeguard of the purely 
free institutions. 

Mr. Roosevelt is a man who would hardly have 
attained the Presidency by the method of open election. 
That he desired that post is an open secret. Whether 
Mr. Hanna and his colleagues of the great mono- 
polies would have permitted him to ‘‘run” is 
very doubtful; but it is certain that he had an 
ambition to present himself as a candidate. Mr. 
Roosevelt represents the ‘‘ Strong Man.” Now, 
although the one-man power may be popular in the 
abstract, its manifestation (the strong man) is apt to 
be distasteful to all democracies. The theory of the 
strong man is in itself the negation of republicanism, 
the theory that peculiar abilities, and above all a 
peculiar love of dominion, give one some mysterious 
right to act as moderator over our fellow citizens. It 
is difficult for us in England to appreciate how 
thoroughly that theory is detested in the United States, 

It stands to reason that the whole tradition of 
Jeffersonian democracy is opposed to it, but that is not 
all. There is also opposed to it what we in England 
have never thoroughly enjoyed, the practical experience 
of egalitarian institutions. Under the conditions of an 
exactly equal law, and in a society where rank is utterly 
unknown, the ‘* Strong Man” is discovered to be allied 
in practice to a number of very ugly things. Our ‘‘ Strong 
Men” are also perhaps allied to these ugly things, but 
we (perhaps) do not notice so clearly—in the traditional 
complexity and security of an old order—what a young 
and turbulent polity recognises on its first appearance. 
The ‘Strong Man” is commonly a millionaire. He is 
always a friend of the great capitalists, he has an un- 
pleasant familiarity with the machinery of political 
intrigue. The theatrical (a dangerous matter in 
statesmanship) appeals to him strongly. He often 
prophesies, and is commonly wrong. He is for ‘‘ good 
government,” which, in practice, means the government 
of the poor by the rich, the exasperation of the 
less fortunate citizens by a mass of faddists and officials, 
and the privilege of the wealthy. When the ‘ Strong 
Man,” with his ‘good government,” had some 
influence in the affairs of New York it was found 
that the vices and irregularities of the rich and the 
poor did not suffer alike. The salaries of police- 
men were strictly cut down to their legal figure, 
and an eagle eye was kept upon the petty corruptions 
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of men earning the wages of citizens—but the gross 
corruptions that ruin whole societies, and that form 
the origins of great and disastrous fortunes, continued 
unchecked. ; 

There is another and a graver plea against the 
‘*Strong Man” in American politics. The ‘‘ Strong 
Man” dislikes and combats the very theory that is the 
life-blood of American public life, and the practical 
application of which is the glory of American history. 
He has a fine contempt for “ideas”; he is very 
practical in his political applications. ‘* Equality,” 
‘*freedom,” and words of this nature seem to him 
Suspiciously near to rhetoric (an art of which the 
**Strong Man” is commonly innocent), and he has a 
natural contempt for generalities. 

It would be foolish to deny Mr. Roosevelt’s 
sincerity. The ‘‘ Rough Riders ” were enlisted solemnly 
and with no appreciation of irony. The government 
of the New York police was, to him at least, some- 
thing of a crusade. He really does believe that the 
conquest of the weak by the strong is, in some way, a 
noble and necessary thing, and the method by which a 
nation may prepare itself for future eminence. There 
is nothing in this man of the insincerities and vulgarities 
with which we have sickened here during the last two 
years. Suppose Mr. Roosevelt to have originated the 
South African disaster, put Mr. Roosevelt in Lord 
Milner’s place, and he would not only threaten or boast, 
he would honestly try to put in practice this extraordinary 
theory of government which is opposed to every experi- 
ence, but which possesses so singular an attraction for 
literary men. He has read in his library of the 
**Strong Man,” and, God helping him, he will live up 
to the remarkable type for which the phrase is made 
to stand. 

What, then, is the danger to America or to us 
that such a man should possess at the moment and for 
the next three years a great executive power? Demo- 
cracies continually fall under the leadership of more or 
less inefficient men. It is their glory that they remedy 
such weakness by periods which are to the lives of 
nations what moments of genius or of heroic virtue 
are to individuals. There would seem nothing more 
dangerous in the power of such a man as Mr. Roose- 
velt than in the power of this or that other man. 
Nevertheless there is a peculiar danger in the accidental 
power which he may now exercise. He is not of the 
pale or laborious cast commonly associated with the 
Vice-Presidency. He will act upon definite convictions, 
and will attempt to lead rather than te follow. This a 
man of twenty times his calibre, Mr. Grover Cleveland, 
could do, but Mr. Grover Cleveland represented a great 
party, he came into power with a definite mandate, he 
held the pulse of the American people. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s theory is imported from Europe, and not from 
liberal Europe either, but from the Europe that talks of 
law and order. 

The position is not only anomalous, it is perilous. 
In a word, Mr. Roosevelt may quite conceivably pro- 
voke a strong reaction against the forces which put his 
predecessor into power—or he may create a new party 
feeling opposed to the whole tradition of his nation, 
If it be objected that such changes usually proceed only 
from men of exceptional abilities, it must be answered 
that they also sometimes proceed from men thrust 
suddenly into places of unexpected authority. A 
crisis in foreign affairs, a great strike, a question 








involving the limits of federal authority, would tempt 
Mr. Roosevelt to act, and his act might provoke a 
storm. Itis that we dread in the fortune of the next 
two years. 

The United States exhibit many qualities which 
have no relation to our European conditions. They 
boast as republican a number of institutions which, to 
our civilisation, seem peculiar neither to republics nor to 
despotism nor to oligarchies, but natural to all races. 
They mingle—or as we Europeans would perhaps put 
it, confound—general political truths with highly par- 
ticular habits in domestic morals and religion. But, 
differing as they do from our society, they yet exhibit 
for us to an extent more encouraging than their citizens 
always comprehend, the spectacle of a steadfast and suc- 
cessful experiment in Democracy. Their Democracy has 
hitherto been, in the main, pure. The principal enemies 
of freedom have not been permitted to masquerade 
under a false dress of friendship. By a kind of instinct 
the Americans have hitherto recognised the forces 
which undermine equality in a State; they have com- 
bated and successfuly resisted those forces. It would 
be a tragedy to our world, as to theirs, if that great 
example were lost or endangered by the provocation or 
by the leadership of theories alien to their whole his- 
torical development. 





THE TSAR IN FRANCE. 


ICHOLAS II. is in France on his second official 
N visit, heartily welcomed by every section 
of the French nation except a handful of militant 
Socialists, whose outrageous attitude can do no 
more than embarrass one or two members of 
a motley Government largely dependent on the 
socialist vote. The precise significance or oppor- 
tuneness of the Emperor’s sojourn among his allies is 
somewhat obscure ; undoubtedly, it serves to demon- 
strate anew the solidity of the bonds uniting the 
Russian and French peoples, and accordingly the 
European Press is once more discussing the Dual 
Alliance, its character and objects, its durability, and, 
above all, the reciprocity of the benefits it promises 
or has already secured to either party. No one who 
remembers the manner in which it was usual, a few 
years back, for our English organs of opinion, as 
well as those of continental nations, to refer to the 
subject of a Franco-Russian understanding, can help 
being struck bya pleasant change from a tone of 
mingled scepticism and alarm to a tone of confidence 
and even of sympathy. Until the alliance was formally 
proclaimed a good many of us professed to disbelieve 
in the existence of any compact between the French 
Republic and the Russian Autocracy, and after it was 
proclaimed much apprehension was expressed in behalf 
of peace. The pacific character of the Triplice had 
been readily acknowledged: there was at first some 
uneasiness regarding the aims of the rival coalition, 
which yoked, in the general view, the boundless 
ambitions of a half-savage Colossus to the legendary 
restlessness of a warlike democracy. Nothing remark- 
able has happened since ; but it is precisely because 
nothing has happened that the Dual Alliance is to-day 
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accepted, not only as an integral part of the European 
scheme, but as a necessary guarantee of peace and 
equilibrium. For if the formidable grouping of the 
central Powers might be allowed to make for peace, in 
spite of Bismarck and of Crispi, in spite of the war 
scare of 1875, it was easy to see that it might become 
au instrument of diplomatic aggression, untrammelled 
by the risks of war. With the conclusion of the military 
conventions which paved the way for a regular alliance 
between France and Russia, the short period of Prussian 
hegemony in Europe definitely ended, the peace of the 
continent was no longer imposed by odds, but mutually 
assured by the discretion of well-balanced forces, 

Though the maintenance of peace is now generally 
allowed to be the aim and effect of the Dual Alliance, 
next to nothing is known of its provisions. The high 
contracting parties to the Triple Alliance thought fit, 
some years ago, to publish a summary of the texts 
upon which their understanding rests; but extremely 
few persons are acquainted with the conditions which 
bind the Republic and the Russian Empire to each 
other, and if it is easy for an absolute monarch to keep 
the secret of his engagements with foreign Govern- 
ments, the fact that a great field for conjecture is still 
left open on the subject of the Franco-Russian compact 
curiously belies the traditional charge against demo- 
cracies of indiscretion and frivolity in the conduct of 
international business, and shows that the French 
people, through all the merely ministerial changes of 
the last thirty years, has maintained its confidence in 
the trained and intelligent patriotism of the diplomatists 
and permanent officials who have defended French 
interests in Europe and elsewhere with a singular con- 
sistency on lines dictated indeed by the general situa- 
tion since 1871. 

Like all modern alliances, the Dual Alliance has a 
purely political character, and is based upon reasons of 
interest ; it is, therefore, beside the mark to wonder at 
the friendship between two States which are at oppo- 
site poles in their constitution and ideals. It is pro- 
bable, for that matter, that an old misapprehension of 
the relations between the Tsar and his people, and the 
nature of a sovereignty which is rather a popular theo- 
cracy than a despotism proper, makes the contrast 
seem even more violent than it is in fact. In any case, 
it is on the ground of political utility that all that is most 
republican in France (for the socialist protest is merely 
an incident of French domestic politics), like all that is 
most autocratic in Russia, has long ago accepted the 
alliance. It is something when no positive antipathy 
proceeding from the memory of recent injuries (as is 
to some extent the case with the countries forming the 
Triple Alliance) divides the peoples whose masters com- 
mit them to a dynastic amity. The quarrels between 
France and Russia in the past have only been dynastic ; 
their interests in most parts of the world are identical ; 
and, perhaps, the only serious possibility of their ever 
conflicting concerns the protectorates which they exer- 
cise in Syria and other parts of the Ottoman Empire over 
the ILatinand orthodox Christiansrespectively. Butthere 
are also certain moral bonds between the two. Much 
as the national characters differ, it must not be for- 
gotten that either is essentially a people of peasants ; 
and they have in common a genius for sympathetic 
assimilation which no other European race has shown. 
Moreover, from the time when the Empress Catherine 
corresponded with the Encyclopzdists, the educated 


classes of Russia have been the most faithful vassals of 
the French intellectual empire ; while if Western Europe 
is gradually learning something about the Russian 
people and their life, it is owing mainly to the intelli- 
gent interpretation of such French historians, philo- 
logers, and men of letters, as Mérimée, Rambaud, Vogiié, 
and Méténier. And assuredly from this point of view 
civilisation has everything to gainfrom an alliance which 
cannot fail to quicken the intercourse between the two 
countries. Ifitisfantasticaltohopethat French influence 
will ultimately affect Russia in a democratic sense, the 
Liberals of all countries cannot help being gratified 
by the spectacle of the greatest representative of 
absolute sovereignty listening bare-headed to the 
universal hymn of freedom which is the national 
anthem of his allies. 

The question, What has the alliance done for either 
party? can, of course, only be answered by a few 
persons who know the diplomatic history of the last 
few years. To the rest of the world it is abundantly 
evident that diplomatic support has been loyally 
and effectively lent by France to Russia and by 
Russia to France on various occasions, and that, 
thanks to their complete understanding, both Powers 
have obtained satisfaction on a great many issues which, 
without it, might not perhaps have been peacefully solved. 
In China and in Persia, notably, French help has been 
invaluable to the Tsar’s Government ; and, in general, 
it has gained considerably by the alliance in the im- 
ponderable but very real element of prestige so neces- 
sary to a State lately insulated from the rest of Europe. 
As for France, it may be questioned whether, without 
the Russian alliance, she would so speedily have re- 
gained her old position in the Far and Near East. 
Without speaking of the solid acquirements she has 
made in China, the very prominent part which her 
representatives have taken recently in many parts of 
the world—at Pekin, notably, at Constantinople (where 
the present Ambassador at the Court of St. James’s 
led the European Concert in the Armenian crisis), at 
Washington—testifies to the resumption of a place in 
the councils of Europe which was undoubtedly denied to 
her by hostile combinations a few years back. But to 
France the great gain has been a spellof absolute security 
from the possibility of attack, during which she has 
been enabled to complete her preparedness for eventua- 
lities. Of the financial relations between the two 
countries little need be said. Russia has derived 
mainly from France the means of developing her 
enormous material resources ; and the French, who as 
investors are by no means a sentimental people, and are 
rapidly becoming the great creditor nation of the world, 
have secured an excellent investment. If a few French- 
men expected from the Russian alliance something 
more striking—the recovery of Alsace-Lorraine by the 
united forces of the two countries—it is certain that 
the enormous majority of the nation have long been 
perfectly aware that for an enterprise of this kind they 
must rely solely upon themselves. But there is, it is 
sufficiently evident, no thought of renouncing their 
aspirations towards the recovery of the lost provinces 
merely because the Dual Alliance has peace for its 
object. The course of events points more and more 


towards the possibility that the question between 
France and Germany may eventually be solved by 
diplomacy; and in considering such a solution the 
Dual Alliance cannot be left out of account, 
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BLACK SOUTH AFRICA. 


Vi. 


S the object of this paper is briefly to show some of 

the conditions under which European occupation 

has to struggle in South Africa, rather than to give even 
an outline of the various circumstances of the native 
population, it is only necessary briefly to glance at the 
communities under direct British rule. These are the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate and Basutoland. The 
former is chiefly remarkable for the embassy under- 
taken by three of the principal chiefs, headed 
by Khama, to protest against their absorption by the 
Chartered Company. They were successful in their 
mission, and as long as Khama lives it is possible that 
the present situation may be prolonged. But the 
natives are between the hammer of the Chartered 
Company and the anvil of the Cape Colony, and it will 
be strange indeed if within a few years some well- 
grounded cause of complaint does not lead to the usual 
‘*expedition” with its inevitable result. Basutoland 
has had a far more chequered history. The Basutos 
were originally formed into a nation out of a congeries 
of scattered Septs by the parent of Moshesh, who 
was a savage of original genius for statecraft. 
They beat the English under Sir George Cathcart 
at the Berea, and then sued for peace, which 
was granted. The retirement of the English a 
year or two afterwards from the Orange River 
sovereignty and the establishment of the Republic led 
to a series of aggressions and raids by the Basutos and 
reprisals on the part of the Boers, which culminated in a 
war that lasted with little intermission for three years, 
and ended in the complete subjugation of the Basutos, 
who were saved from destruction by the intervention of 
the High Commissioner. The peace which followed 
secured to the Orange Free State a large and fertile 
tract of Basutoland and left the Basutos shattered and 
broken under English rule. Two years afterwards 
they were transferred to the Cape Parliament, who ad- 
ministered the country with singular moderation and 
success for eight years. The abrupt demand for their 
disarmament, made under Sir Bartle Frere’s auspices, 
was resisted by the tribe, who had, after the manner 
of Jeshurun, waxed fat since their defeat by the 
Boers. War followed, conducted by the colony 
at huge cost in so _ incompetent a way 
that the peace which was concluded in 1881 
allowed the Basutos to think, not without reason, that 
they were the victors. Under these circumstances 
the rule of the colony became impossible, and no alter- 
native remained between the transfer to the Imperial 
Government and another conflict, for which the re- 
sources of the colony, deeply pledged for public works, 
were not prepared. Accordingly, in 1883 the tribe 
were formally transferred to Imperial rule, on the 
colony agreeing to make good any deficiencies of 
revenue up to £20,000 perannum. Since that time the 
government has been under the High Commissioner, 
and peace has prevailed, though it would be idle to 
pretend that the condition of a native tribe who are 
entitled to believe that they have beaten the white man, 
can be anything but a cause of grave anxiety and 
unrest. Probably the best has been made of a bad case 
by the able and tactful officers who have occupied the 


unenviable position of Administrators—Sir Marshall 
Clark and Sir Godfrey Lagden; but the fact remains 
that the Queen’s writ does not run in Basutoland 
except on sufferance of the chiefs, and the con- 
tinued asylum in that country afforded to Umhlonhlo, 
a Kaffir chief who murdered his magistrate under 
circumstances of the most aggravated treachery in the 
nativerising of 1880-81, hasalways remained a grievance 
to Cape Colonists, who contribute a large annual sum 
towards the expenses of government. Basutoland is 
one of the storm centres of South Africa. 

There remains to complete this brief review of the 
native question in the different South African terri- 
tories, the country belonging to the Chartered Com- 
pany of British South Africa, known as Rhodesia, 
upon which great hopes for European settlement 
have been founded. The past history, from the 
time that Lobengula was cozened into his agree- 
ment, and assured by the British Government 
that no cession of his sovereign rights was 
intended, down to the time when his envoys were 
slaughtered and he himself was hunted to death after 
entrusting a sum of money as an earnest of his desire 
for negotiation to a faithless messenger, leaves a bad 
taste in the mouth. Nor did the war that followed the 
destruction of the Matabele power, with the stories of 
atrocities on one side and of bad treatment and bad 
faith on the other, do much to justify the destruction 
of the savage chief and his barbaric rule. The whole 
story is a remarkable object lesson of the tolerant ease 
with which we English compound for the sins of men 
of our own blood, which we heartily damn when com- 
mitted by the Dutch or other less chosen vessels. 

As a result of all this bloodshed it may safely be 
predicted that under the peace established by the 
operations of the company, the history of the Transvaal 
will be repeated. From every side and from the vast 
reservoir of savagery across the Zambesi natives will 
flock in. It will be easier to keep the tide from rising 
than to prevent the black man from occupying country 
that is admirably suited for his mode of life. 

Whether European occupation, other than that 
engaged in mining operations or in urban communities, 
is possible remains to be seen; but that the control, 
the improvement, and the gradual civilisation of the 
horde of barbarians that have been brought under the 
British flag will afford the gravest problems for those 
charged with the administration is absolutely certain. 
It is the irony of fate that has placed Mr. Rhodes, who 
once elegantly expressed his preference for ‘‘ annexing 
land and not niggers,” at the head of an enterprise 


-which, judging from the analogy of Natal and the 


Transvaal, promises to be the largest preserve of 
natives in South Africa. 

In conclusion, it only remains to add that the 
object of this brief sketch has been not to enter into 
the details of native government, or to cite cases of 
oppression on one side or of ingratitude on the other, 
but to attempt to put before the reader some idea, 
however imperfect, of the gravity of the problem that 
is involved in the numerical disproportion of the races 
in South Africa, and the struggle that the European 
has to hold his own, not against armed opposition, but 
against the steady insensible pressure of the inferior 
race. 

It must be recollected that South Africa is the 
only point from which an effectual attack can be made 
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upon the barbarism of Africa; that from every other 
direction all attempts at permanent European settle- 
ment on the shores of the continent have been a 
failure, whether tried by Greeks, Romans, Vandals, or 


Portuguese. The experiment of the French in Algeria 
may, indeed, perhaps prove an exception, but the great 
cost to the Mother Country, and other circumstances, 
give it a somewhat exotic character. On the solution 
of the problem whether self-governing communities of 
Europeans can grow up side by side with a pre- 
ponderating native population more depends than 
merely trade interests, or the ephemeral welfare of some 
mining community. The answer will have an effect on 
the forty millions, or more, of black men adscripiit 
gleba who have been dealt out in what is known as 
‘the partition of Africa.” 

The extreme difficulty of creating a working class 
of Europeans in the face of coloured labour, still more of 
settling anything like a population of European peasant 
farmers on the land, and the ugly symptom that is 
making itself evident of a class analogous to the ‘‘ mean 
whites” in the old slave States, are all discouraging 
features. On the other hand, the absence of 
the panic that seems to prevail in some American 
States and the moderation and fairness with which 
as a rule all colour questions have been treated 
in the Cape Parliament deserve more consideration 
than they have always received at the hands of critics, 
and they are probably, under the circumstances, unique. 
It is too soon to dogmatise, and the question lends 
itself to theory better at a distance than it does on the 
spot, where the difficulties that surround it are more 
apparent. It may, however, be said that as long as 
the coloured races accept a position of inferiority and 
treat their political and social rights with corresponding 
indifference, no very great difficulty will arise, but that 
when, through the spread of ideas and the accumulation 
of wealth among them, any claim of equality, especially 
in social matters, is set up, great trouble and friction 
will inevitably ensue. 

Upon the native question, events now in progress, 
and the lamentable policy that has created a lasting 
division between the two sections of the European 
race in South Africa, cannot fail to have a detrimental 
effect. The spectacle of white men killing each other 
and burning farms, with the black man looking on, is 
not an edifying one, nor is the conviction that one 
of the results aimed at by the process is to “ put him 
in his proper place” and reduce his wages, one that 
altogether commends itself to the native mind, which 
is shrewder in such matters than many people think. 
To those who make South Africa their home it is a 
great and needless aggravation of the supreme difficulty 
that is part of their daily life. 

The effect on South Africa of English public opinion 
in all matters affecting the native races is very great, 
and it would be far greater if it were coupled 
with more sympathy for their fellow subjects 
placed in a most difficult position. Fitful and hap- 
hazard interference in native matters is always irri- 
tating, and it has proved in the past in the Transvaal 
and in Zululand terribly disastrous to the black man. 
For good or for evil the battle must be fought by those 
who have to bear the cost in their persons and their 
future destiny. The issue will have a momentous bear- 
ing on the future of Africa. 

Joun X. MERRIMAN, 


M. BERGERET IN LONDON. 


HE proceedings had hardly begun, indeed the minutes 
of the last meeting were being read, when the door 
opened, and in the draught a few trouser samples and a hard 
new sponge lost their equilibrium and tumbled off the 
green baize table. The Duchess and M. Bergeret stood for 
an instant in the doorway surveying the brilliant scene. 
“You will see some pretty frocks,” she whispered, “ but 
come, let me present you to our chairwoman, Lady Carroway. 
You Frenchmen are all such terrible pro-Boers, you know. 
It will be quite an education to you in English Patriotism to 
know Lady Carroway.” “Lady Carroway, M. Bergeret.” 
M. Bergeret bowed, and took his seat at the long table. 
“Is Mrs. Botha’s parcel made up ?” asked a young 
lady of the chairwoman ; “ there was some difficulty about it 
at the last meeting, I believe.” A footman in livery handed 
a weighty volume to her ladyship, who, setting her spec- 
tacles firmly on her nose, read as follows : 


“Mrs. Botua: Five bars Sunlight soap, one bath sponge 
(7s. 6d.), one half-dozen huckaback towels ; 
Newbolt, Admirals All; Kipling, So/diers 
Three and Plain Tales from the Hills; 
Fitzpatrick, Zhe Transvaal from Within; 
Fitchett, Deeds that Won an Empire; 
Lux Mundi; Mrs. Ward, Robert Elsmere.” 


“T strongly object to the last two items. They are not 
Imperialist. I consider them almost infidel. 1 beg to 
move that the two last items be deleted. They can only 
do harm.” 

The stout lady in mauve was clearly very much excited. 
The Duchess whispered to M. Bergeret, “ Lady Constance 
Clodd, very Low Church—quite a literalist, in fact, almost 
as bad as the Boers.” 

A clean-shaven gentleman with a white tie—M. Ber- 
geret observed that all the gentlemen present had white ties 
—and a long black coat, suddenly rose: “ As I am respon- 
sible,” he pursued, in a calm voice, “ for the inclusion of the 
last two items, I feel bound to offer a few words at this 
juncture. The object which the Amalgamated Imperialist 
Union of Victorian Ladies sets before itself is to spread the 
inestimable blessings of British Imperial civilisation among 
those from whom God has hitherto seen fit to withhold 
them. Among these blessings is personal cleanliness, and 
the little gift of soap and towels to the wife of a Boer 
General will perhaps contribute to hasten the day when the 
sunshine of a better understanding shall bathe the distracted 
sub-continent of Southern Africa. There is no need for 
me here to dilate upon the imperialistic literature 
proper, the Kiplings, the Fitchett, the Fitzpatrick. All 
that has been settled by the Literary Committee to 
the entire satisfaction of the Union. Lady Constance 
Clodd, I think, finds no difficulty here ? Just so. The 
difficulty only arises with regard to the last two items, the 
Lux Mundi and the Robert Elsmere. Now, ladies and 
gentlemen, I come to my point. The Boers have, as we 
know, many merits, but they are Low Church. That, if 
I may be allowed to say so, with all due respect to Lady 
Constance Clodd, has lain at the root of the political diffi- 
culty. They have not learnt ‘to think in communities.’ 
They are individualists in religion, and therefore indi- 
vidualists in politics. Now, the belief in a progressive 
Church is part and parcel of the Imperialist movement, and 
by a progressive Church we mean a Church which pro- 
gresses in doctrine, in exegesis. Now, the Boer, as we all 
know, is biblical, but he makes no progress in exegesis. 
His whole political creed is vitiated by an obsolete exegeti- 
cal error. It is as if Matthew Arnold had never pointed 
out the difference between Literature and Dogma. But 
once let him see the fallibility of Scripture, once let him 
feel the force of the doctrine of relativity, and how 
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different will be his outlook on the world. It is not too 
much to say that Zux Mundi, well assimilated by the Boer 
peoples, would certainly have averted the war. Ladies and 
gentlemen, I now pass to the second item. We do not 
wish Mrs. Botha to get a one-sided view of British culture. 
She must be familiarised with the idea of growth. All the 
Boers need to be familiarised with the idea of growth, not 
physical growth, but spiritual growth, growth as the result 
of an inner contest. ‘The inner contest—shall I call it the 
Welt-Schmerz?—is unknown to the Boer. Now, Robert 
Elsmere will give that: it will touch rationalistic and dis- 
concerting notes. It may for a time over-stimulate the 
individualism of the Boers. They will wander for a time 
in the veldt of unbelief, to inspan in the laager of a pro- 
gressive Church. My dear Lady Constance, I do trust that 
you will withdraw your opposition. The surest way to 
make men think in communities is to over-stimulate in- 
cividualism.” “ Any more questions about the parcels?” 
rapped out Lady Carroway, sharply, as the orator re- 
sumed his seat amidst murmurs of applause. 

“Please, I was told to ask,” said a young girl, timidly, 
“are the cricket balls match or practice ?” 

The chairwoman referred to her book. 

“ Composition practice balls, price two shillings.” 

“ But they will play matches, won’t they ?” 

“ They'll have to get into form first.” 

“By Jove ! Happy thought, why not send them out 
a ‘pro.’ or two ?” 

The Duchess explained the allusion to M. Bergeret. 
“ The dear Bishop,” she said, “ is so delightfully youthful.” 

M. Bergeret expressed his admiration for the quality 
of youth. “ You English,” he said, “are like the ancient 
Greeks, who seemed to the Egyptians, as Plato said in the 
Timeus, to be ever children. Your Anglican Church 
especially seems to preserve her sons so fresh, to embalm 
youth, as it were. It is the Church for a nation of amateurs. 
It works splendidly, but all the time it smiles and plays.” 

“Silence, please,” cried the chairwoman “A letter 
from Mr. Sidney Webb.” 


* DEAR Lapy CARROWAY, 


“Your scheme for civilising the Boers and promoting the 
efficiency of the Empire has all my sympathy. Nationalism 
is all viewx yeu, an exploded notion of the Fenian. What we 
want is to think in communities, not in individuais. The 
Gladstonian game was long ago played out. Could any- 
thing, short of Dan Leno, be more ridiculous than Peace, 
Retrenchment, and Reform? Analyse peace. It means 
nothing, or rather may mean anything—congested districts, 
sweated, unorganised labour, insanitary towns, the closing 
of foreign markets against us for yd of gumption, 
rampant individualism. Now, what we want is socialised 
virility. War gives us that. It teaches us to think in 
regiments, squadrons, armies, nations. It is a school of 
discipline and cohesion; it extends the sphere of State 
labour conducted under proper conditions; above all it 
promotes conquest—the conquest of one nation (a nation in 
a community) by another, ow, the true value of conquest 
has never been grasped by anyone except myself and Bernard 
Shaw. Conquest is the unique opportunity of Socialism. 
Who — The community. For whom? The com- 
munity. Now, what I say is, the conquests must be put 
into acommon pot. What the Amalgamated Imperialist Union 
of Victorian Ladies must go in for is the nationalisation of 
all the instruments of production in the two colonies. If 
you don’t you'll have shop-soiled cosmopolitans, like 
Cobden or Morley, cropping up among the Boers. Your 
parcel system seems to me more or less on the right lines— 
a kind of grant-in-aid for the purpose of removing artificial 
Fenian checks upon industrial efficiency. But why not 
work the concentration camps thoroughly? Exact a mini- 
mum standard of educational efficiency, with periodical 
examinations, The King might give a prize to the best 
camp. After all, the main thing is to teach the Boer that 
he’s part of a good going concern.—Yours truly, 


‘* SIDNEY WEBB. 


“P.S.—I don’t notice any economic works in the list you 
sent me.” 


“ The suggestion in the postscript seems to me good,” 
said the Duchess of Shropshire, weightily. “ It appears that 
Political Economy is a good deal studied now. The dear 


Duke of Argyll wrote a book upon the subject called The 
Unseen Foundations of Society, a lovely title. Perhaps 
we might ask the Literary Committee to consider whether 
the Duke’s book might not be included, instructing them 
to consult, if necessary, this Mr.— I beg your pardon, I did 
not catch the name—who seems to be interested in this 
branch of study?” 

“That,” said M. Bergeret, to the Duchess, as they 
strolled to a side-table for a cup of tea, “is a very frank 
letter. I like your Mr. Sidney Webb. His principles lead 
one so far. He is a charming dreamer. But is he not a 
little hard upon the liberal cosmopolitanism of, let us say, 
the Sermon on the Mount ? He does not like the Cosmos, 
your Mr. Webb, and yet the Cosmos, taken in a certain 
sense, is a community, larger, I think, than the Trades 
Union. He will not civilise the Boers. He understands 
the principles of social cohesion so differently.” 

“Well,” said the Duchess, “he’s a man of common- 
sense. He won’t hear of this nonsense about nationalism, 
which has been the curse of Europe. Look at Ireland and 
Austria. Ah! here comes Mr. Beit (the famous South 
African and a real patriot). Mr. Beit, M. Bergeret. Mr. 
Beit has been serving on our Flat Race Committee. We 
hope very much to get Lord Rosebery to join. A few 
really good meetings might make ever so much differ- 
ence to the country—instead of pottering about on those 
boring little ponies, you know. Well, Algie, have you seen 
the ‘vet’ yet ?” She turned to a smartly dressed young 
gentleman who had followed Mr. Beit to the tea-table. 
“Lord Algernon has been working on our sub-committee 
for the importation of thoroughbreds.” M. Bergeret 
bowed. 

“So the Boers are to become sportsmen?” he asked. 

“Yes, we are going to try and get old Kruger to offer 
a cup,” replied his lordship. HLF 





THE BREWSTER SESSIONS. 


HE functions and constitution of the body which ad- 
ministers the Licensing Acts at Brewster Sessions 
present a singular anomaly. Composed entirely of magis- 
trates, themselves judicial officers, the assembly is charge:l 
with the determination of issues of great and ever-increasing 
importance, affecting vast interests and involving the appre- 
hension of intricate legal technicalities; the decision is, 
too, in many instances, subject to review by a Court of 
Quarter Sessions. Yet, the meeting itself is mot a court at 
all, This was made abundantly clear in Boulter’s case, by 
the dicta of that iconoclastic tribunal the House of Lords. 
Lord Halsbury, the Chancellor, expressed himself in these 
terms: “I do not think the justices at a licensing meeting 
are a court atall. . The difference between the 
procedure of a court and of the licensing meeting is not 
only one of nomenclature. Where justices are acting as a 
court of any sort, they must proceed according to the 
regular rules which are applicable to all courts of justice ; 
but, in respect of an application for a license or its refusal, 
they may, and constantly do, receive representations not on 
oath.” 

But, whatever be their legal style or status, whatever 
be the nature of the considerations which may properly 
influence their adjudications, magistrates sitting in Brewster 
Sessions undoubtedly wield enormous power, while a 
heterogeneous throng hang on their words and follow their 
proceedings with persistent scrutiny. Accordingly we, in 
common with brewers and bishops, priests and publicans, 
have lately refreshed ourselves with a perusal of their 
doings as reported in the provincial Press; and, with 
one or two notable exceptions, the reports might 
well have served as a record of such proceedings 
any time these ten years. Therein may be found accounts 
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of the presentation to the Bench of petitions and memorials 
so prepared as to cancel each other in the most bewildering 
fashion, the usual discourse by the police authority on the 
arithmetic of drunkenness, the customary homily of the 
Chairman, with its congratulations to the Chief Constable, 
its civil platitudes as to the conduct of the publicans, its 
denunciations of the unspeakable wickedness of certain un- 
named clubs, which alone, as we gathered, prevent the dis- 
trict from reverting to a condition of Arcadian simplicity. 
Occasionally the monotony of the proceedings is varied—at 
Birmingham by a wail over the failure of the “ voluntary” 
scheme of reform—at Keighley by a proposal to photograph 
habitual drunkards and present copies to each license- 
holder—at West Bromwich by complaints as to the use of a 
gramophone on Sunday evening—at Darwen by a pathetic 
appeal to the county magistrates to suffer the local justices 
to deal with the requirements of their own borough—at 
Preston by a curious variant of the generally accepted 
dogma as to the beneficent effect of patriotic ardour, the 
authorities insisting upon a comparison of the figures as to 
drunkenness with those for the year ending July, 1899, and 
not with the corresponding figures of last year “ because 
they all knew of the national excitement when the war broke 
out, and during these periods of excitement they found 
drunkenness unfortunately on the increase "—at Eastbourne, 
Castle Eden, Middlesbrough, Sunderland, and elsewhere by 
the intervention, with varying success, of a new “ Public- 
House Trust Association,” which, apparently, hopes to set 
everybody to rights. 

So far as “real business” is concerned, there has not 
been much doing except at Liverpool, Manchester, and a 
few other Lancashire towns. In Liverpool questions will 
again arise, at the adjourned meeting, as to licenses held in 
districts where the population has been affected by the 
demolition of insanitary areas. Of the myriads of licenses 
existing in England and Wales only 171 were, in the result, 
refused the grant during 1900, and of these a considerable 
proportion were held in respect of premises situate in 
the demolition areas of Liverpool, while sixty-four objec- 
tions of a similar character remain to be dealt with during 
the present winter. 

This activity on the part of the Lancashire justices 
does not, by-the-bye, appear to commend itself to the 
Trade, if we may judge from a “ special ” article contributed 
to the last issue of one of its principal organs. It seems 
that it is all owing to Mr. Bryce, who, as Chancellor of the 
Duchy, “packed the local benches with Radical and 
teetotal nominees” ! “The result,” we are told, “is a 
travesty of justice and an abuse of the forms of law.” How- 
ever, it apparently occurred to the irate author of this 
extravaganza that so wild an explanation of such an 
appalling “result” was somewhat inadequate, and accord- 
ingly the unhappy Tories must needs also be wounded, even 
in the house of their friends. “The Tories who are elected 
on the licensing committees are of a goody-goody order, 
disciples of Mrs. Grundy and of the over-respectabilities 
and followers of Sir William Houldsworth, if you will”— 
and, worst of all, as a further and final explanation, we 
are met by the almost blasphemous assertion that “the 
Tory Press in the county is in a strangely prostrate con- 
dition.” 

So far as can be ascertained, as, indeed, has happened 
for a number of years past, very few fresh licenses have 
been granted this autumn: not that the applicants there- 
for seem to be in any wise discouraged by these rebuffs, 
the Legislature and the justices between them have made 
a license far too valuable an asset for any such consumma- 
tion to be possible. The horse-leech hath still two daugh- 


ters, crying, Give! Give! Applications continue, though the 
expectation of a favourable issue be ever so slight ; and, in 
truth, in many instances, the object seems merely to thwart 
the supposed designs of some rival brewer. 


There has, however, grown up of late a practice the 
marked development of which we view with apprehension 
and dismay. 


Finding themselves unable to obtain grants 





by a direct attack, the Trade now have recourse to an 
appeal to the commercial instincts of the Bench, and pro- 
pose a “ deal ” which, on occasion, secures the coveted con- 
cession—in effect a patent of monopoly of great value. 

The profits of the monopoly thus artificially created 
are, we repeat, very great—according to Mr. E. N. Buxton, 
the average value of a fully-licensed house in the metropolis 
(excluding large hotels), in 1897, exceeded £10,500. 

Let us take an illustrative case: A syndicate of specu- 
ators prepare plans for the erection of premises to cost 
£5,000, but are unable to obtain the grant of a provisional 
license. They then purchase for £3,000 a licensed house 
surrounded by residential property of the higher class, the 
tenants of which greatly resent the presence of a pothouse in 
their neighbourhood. The inn is, we will assume, doing 
an indifferent business, the value of the site and buildings 
being £2,500, and the actual value of the license itself nii. 
The syndicate now propose to the Bench a “ surrender” of 
this license; that is to say, they undertake not to apply 
for its renewal, and, therefore, a license is granted in 
respect of their new premises, which at once become worth 
when erected at least £10,000. The messuage formerly 
used as an inn is then sold by the syndicate to the owner 
of the adjoining residential property for £2,500, and the 
value of his estate is thereby considerably enhanced. In 
the result the syndicate secures a concession worth £4,500 
beyond the capital outlay ; the holder of the original license 
obtains £500 for that which was worth nothing—indeed, 
by hypothesis, the justices ought to have refused any appli- 
cation for renewal on the ground that the house was 
unnecessary ; while the owner of the adjoining estate 
obviously derives a substantial benefit. Out of nothing, 
nothing comes, but a great deal may come from a largely- 
increased consumption of alcoholic liquors. 


It is worthy of observation that, in such cases, the 
confirming authority, which was intended to operate as a 
check upon improper or improvident grants, is frequently 
convened with astounding celerity—sometimes within 
twenty-four hours of the decision of the licensing com- 
mittee. Whether or not this step is taken at the instance 
of the applicants, who may be mindful of the old adage 
as to the possibility of a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip, we 
cannot say; in any event, it seems to us to be a singularly 
ill-advised course, and in clear violation of the spirit of 
Sec. 43 of the Act of 1872, under which justices are em- 
powered to make rules as to the proceedings to be adopted 
for the confirmation of new licenses—the most obvious 
object to be secured being the giving of ample notice to the 
public and to all parties interested in the result of the 
inquiry. 

Now, transactions of this class have become possible 
owing to the extravagant importance attached to what is 
called the “surrender” of a license. In many cases the 
securing of such a surrender would produce about as much 
effect, so far as any advancement of the cause of temper- 
ance is concerned, as would be produced by the blowing 
up of a brewer’s dray. Those of us who are familiar with 
the actual life of the criminal classes in any one of our great 
cities could readily point out half-a-dozen public-houses, the 
suppression of any one of which would most certainly have 
an appreciable effect in the reduction of the prevalent 
crime, misery and destitution directly attributable to the 
drink curse. But these are precisely the houses of the 
greatest value to their owners, and the public may rest 
assured that none such will be “ surrendered” in the event 
of a “ deal,” or “suppressed” under any voluntary scheme 
for a reduction in the number of licensed premises. 

We can well conceive a situation such as would render 
“bargaining” between applicants and licensing justices 
entirely agreeable to the furtherance of public interests ; 
but, except in special circumstances, where, ¢.g., the license 
to be surrendered is attached to premises in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the premises sought to be licensed, we 
are abundantly satisfied that all such applications should be 
watched with utmost jealousy and granted with extreme 
reluctance. 
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BIRDS ONE SEES ABROAD. 
IV. 
In Norway. 


ae AMLE NORGE” is the vestibule of the Arctic, 

outliers of the great North, such as the Dovré- 
fjeld, thrust down among her greener dales, remind her of 
her recent past. 

There are indeed three Norways, differing one from 
another as widely and in the same respects as the Shetlands 
differ from Killiekrankie, or the piny depths of the Enga- 
dine from the bleak summit of Ben Macdhui, and each 
region, be it fjord or forest or fjeld, has a plant-life and a 
bird-life of its own. 

There is some overlapping of course. The first land- 
bird one sees is the Fieldfare, abundant on the coast itself 
wherever trees grow, visible from the deck of the steamer as 
we enter Stavanger Fjord, it is equally numerous in the 
wooded valleys inland up to the limits of the forest growth. 

So are the Hooded Crow and Magpie, the latter 
making its huge domed nest of sticks in the farmer’s wood- 
stack, in a sapling beside the road, or in the cross-trees of 
a dismantled hulk laid up in some quiet inlet. ‘The Raven 
also holds its own (and a trifle more) from the sea-cliffs to 
the edges of the upper snows ; but, speaking broadly, there 
are three Norways. 

A day among the holms and skerries of Molde Fjord or 
the inner channels north of Christianssund is a day to re- 
member. 

Let it be the last week in May when the Eider are 
hatching ; large sedate brown matrons hidden amid rushes 
and juniper are brooding over the rings of grey down where- 
in their treasures are embedded like plovers’ eggs in an 
aspic. ‘The Eider drakes, boldly marked with black, white 
and green, are cruising in little fleets around the rocks, 
grunting softly. Mothers with downy ducklings sitting upon 
their backs paddle anxiously from skerry to skerry. Should 
& youngster loosen his hold he is instantly snapped up by a 
Black-backed Gull, who shall not however in every case 
retain his prey, for a pair of tiny Sea Swallows take the 
matter up upon public grounds and so pester the big thief 
that he is glad to disgorge and decamp. 

Whilst watching this tragi-comedy one conceives 2 
tern safe from anything that flies, yet, should one of them 
secure a sand-eei, he is presently singled out by a long- 
winged, arrowy-tailed, brown Skua (Buffon’s or Richard- 
son’s, both are circling overhead). ‘The bandit hurls him- 
self upon the tern, the tern doubles and twists as quickly 
as any swallow, but even quicker is his enemy; for some 
seconds the two seem part of the same mechanism, so simul- 
taneous are their evolutions; then a silvery shard drops 
from the tern’s bill and is intercepted by the pirate Skua 
before it reaches the sea. 

Gray-lag Geese vre leading dusky yellow goslings to 
the water. Redshanks are calling; Black Guillemots— 
velvet black with white shoulders and scarlet feet—have 
laid their pairs of speckled eggs beneath the larger boulders. 
‘Two sorts of saw-billed duck are fishing the sound : the Mer- 
ganser, green-crested, its ruddy breast spotted with brown 
and its wings barred with white, has a nest in a deep tunnel 
among the roots of a juniper, and the Goosander, a larger 
and still handsomer bird, showing much more white, and a 
breast flushed with the tints of the William Allen Richard- 
son rose. 

A pair of Ravens, pursued by their clamorous voung, 
are upon the move from island to island. 

Turnstones, handsomest of small shore birds, in their 
summer suit of black, white, and chestnut with orange 
points, have pale grey eggs hidden beneath a tussock. 


The Shield Duck has deposited hers at the bottom 
of a deep burrow in the peat ; a striking bird this, her white 
bosom belted with a broad band of Indian red. 

In fact, the little archipelago swarms with feathere:! 
life. Here are seven or eight species of gull, three of tern, 
four of duck, besides Curlew, Whimbrel, Lapwing, Oyster- 
catcher, and Heron. 


Over a sandy bar, where the salmon are lying awaiting 
the spate which will let them up stream to their spawning 
grounds, an Osprey is flapping slowly in circles, now and 
again plunging headlong like a Gannet and remaining 
some seconds under water. 

That rock shaped like a hay-rick is the chosen station 
of the Sea Eagle. So low she crouches and so entirely 
does her plumage harmonise with the weathered stone, that 
we have rowed close past her unaware. A squeak of the 
rowlock alarms and a movement of the long, flat, cruel 
head betrays her. With an ungraceful waddle the immens- 
bird gets under weigh and floats off, a female with the almost 
white neck-hackles and snowy tail feathers of extreme age. 

Another bird you shall not miss is the Scandinavian 
Rock Pipit, distinguishable from the “ Rock Lark” of our 
ceasts by its less speckled and more brightly coloured bosom. 

The woods of birch and fir along the shore and in the 
lower dales are full of wings. Long-tailed Tits are playing 
at “ Follow-my-leader,” both the form with the pure white 
head and the other with black eyebrows. Neither is 
English. The Marsh Tit and its northern kinsman, Paruy 
borealis, are breeding in holes bored last year by Wood- 


peckers. Pied and Spotted Fly-catchers are hawking 
insects. Mealy Redpolls are nesting, small greyish Linnets 


with wonderful carmine foreheads and throats. ‘The heavy- 
billed Parrot Crossbili is an early breeder, the young are 
strong upon the wing and clamber and flit from tree to tree 
behind the mother. She, good soul, too engrossed in 
maternal cares to notice our presence, plumps down from 
her tree-top into a puddle at our feet and calls her brood 
around her to drink. 


Net the sea fowl only, but the land birds of Norway 
frequentiy breed in communities. Where you find one 
Fieldfare’s nest you shall commonly find fifteen, or it may 
well be a hundred and fitty. Some will be building, some 
with eggs, and others full of young birds. Amongst them 
vill be single nests of Redwing, Song ‘Thrush, Mealy Red- 
poll, Chaffinch, and Brambling. This is a more boldly- 
marked Chaffinch with white loins, black head, and the call- 
note of our Green Linnet. Even the Merlin disdains not 
society, but occasionally lays in a disused crow’s nest built 
in a low birch or fir in the middle of one of these “ rook- 
eries,” and submits to being fiercely and vociferously 
attacked by the smaller birds whose nests are within a few 
feet of its eyrie—a singular inversion of the accepted order 
of nature. 

The forest regions, such as Orkadal, resemble Upper 
Austria; here are the Northern Bullfinch and Siskin, Nut- 
hatch, Coal Tit, Gold Crest, and Great Black Woodpecker. 
The Goshawk is found here, and the Capercaillie, a game 
bird once native to Britain as far south as Teesdale, which 
was re-introduced to Scotland some seventy years since and 
is steadily extending its habitat. 

Upper Norway is a tableland lying from one thousand 
to two thousand feet above the valleys where the rivers run 
and the carriole trundles. It is another worid and a most 
interesting one to the botanist and the bird lover. _ Its 
rolling grey tundras of hummocky granite are padded with 
a carpet of deliciously springy lichens, with trailing birch 
(Betula nana), Mensziczia, Diapensia, dwarf Azalea, Bear- 
berry and yellow Louseworts. It is possible to go through 
Norway without seeing one of these. Some years ago a 
certain Russian professor of botany, who had obtained leave 
from his paternal Government to visit the Dovréfjeid te 
study its Arctic flora, exhausted his exea?t and returned with- 
out having found a single Arctic plant, wholly unaware that 
square miles of the lovely things he was seeking were bloom- 
ing a couple of thousand feet above him as he traversed the 
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deep, narrow valleys. When his mistake dawned upon him, 
the poor fellow’s misery was almost tragic, for knowledge 
came too late. 

This wide, sunny, bleak, pathless wilderness is dotted 
with innumerable tarnms and meres where one may watch 
the confiding Long-tailed Duck (Harelda) at close quarters, 
and the wilder Harlequin through the glass. ‘The beautiful 
black and white Velvet Scoter, the Scaup with ebon head 
and grey mantle, the tiny white Smew are here. Our 
familiar Mallard and Snipe will be seen with the Great 
Snipe, Golden Plover, some three or four species of 
Sandpiper and the beautiful little Red-necked Phalarope. 

Upon the larger waters the Red-throated Diver and 
its relative the Black-throated Diver breed; here, too, 
where there is cover of woolly-leaved willow, one hears the 
trumpet-note of the Crane. 

The Osprey kills the grayling of the ice-cold moor- 
land streams. ‘The game bird of the region is the Ryper, 
in summer plumage resembling our Red Grouse, in winter 
as white as the Ptarmigan. 

The song-birds are the Blue-throated Robin, the 
Wheatear, and the Lapland Bunting. 

On the barren scarps of the hills, which breaks this 
undulating plateau, the little cock Ptarmigan crows and cuts 
innocent capers most laughable to witness. Upon these 
heights the Dottrell breeds, and the Snow Bunting chases 
the snowflakes and chirrups defiance to the summer gales. 
Here too, the Shore Lark sings, a pretty active creature, 
with a yellow head ornamented with a black gorget and 
projecting ear-tufts. This bird is absurdly misnamed ; he 
is no longshoreman, but an Arctic highlander, who has 
worked his way westward across Asia from Alaska to the 
Dovréfjeld, and will probably colonise the Scottish moun- 
tain summits during the present century. 

Here the fox hunts at mid-day and the Eagle Owl 
during the long mellow twilights. Should it be a “ Lem- 
ming year,” and the whole tundra a-swarm with little bob- 
tailed, blunt-muzzled rats, coloured-like guinea-pigs, the 
Snowy Owls will be nesting upon any mossy mound, and 
the Rough-legged Buzzards upon the low outcrops of rock. 
Very glorious creatures are these Buzzards, varying so 
widely that no two seem alike. The paler birds, whose 
whole under surface shines like silver against the dark- 
blue sky of evening, are beautiful to watch. Diminutive 
eagles in all essentials, they have ten times an eagle’s 
courage, and rush screaming past the ear of the climber 
who examines their callow young. So will not the Golden 
Eagle, also a denizen of these solitudes, whose great stick 
nest we have seen upon an inaccessible cliff near Drivstuen. 


Rarest and perhaps most interesting of all is the Gyr ° 


Falcon, whose young, formerly a gift worthy of a crowned 
head, we once saw but failed to reach. ‘The female is 
larger and paler than a Peregrine; her cry is exactly like 
the baying of a collie. 

Enough has been set down to show that Norway is 
rich in bird life. Upwards of one hundred species have 
been identified in a summer tour without using the gun. 


ASHTON HILLIERs. 





BOUILLON IN THE ARDENNES. 


is a light unto the feet of the tourist, the road to 
Bouillon leads from Sedan, “ twelve miles, two francs, thrice 
daily.” Strictly speaking, pace Baedeker, the traveller has 


N CCORDING to the inspired red-backed volume which 


a choice of three routes, for he may journey by the new 
vicinal railway from a station on the Namur-Virton line, or 
he may make a long pilgrimage afoot or awheel from Givet. 
It is to the latter class that the fullest enjoyment of having 
“discovered” Bouillon falls, for only after experiencing 
stretches of flat and unpicturesque landscape along the road 
from Beauraing to Biévre is the spirit properly attuned to the 
sensation of delight of which one is conscious when the 
wearied eye suddenly lights upon a charming picture. For 
a picture it is, set in a gorgeous framework of woods, beauti- 
ful at any season of the year, but most of all when the first 
touch of autumn has tinted the foliage with crimson and 
gold. Bouillon, happily for everyone except its hotel- 
keepers—they are not a numerous folk—is comparatively 
untouched by the tourist wave that every summer sweeps 
over the Ardennes, that wave whose crest breaks at Dinant 
and spends its force somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
the grottoes of Han. Artists from Brussels, sketching- 
schools from Paris, and wayward tourists who know not 
Cook and scorn the beaten track are to be found there 
during the summer and autumn months, but the repose of 
the place is never disturbed by any invasion. Nor, since 
the constructors of the railway have left it severely alone, 
is it ever likely to lose its air of somnolence. Long, indeed, 
after the last diligence shall have vanished from Switzerland 
the old-fashioned vehicle will probably rumble down the 
hill into Bouillon to deposit its load at the door of the 
Hotel de la Poste, through whose doors upon a fateful day 
in September, 1870, passed Napoleon the Little. Other 
guests, too, the “ terrible year” brought to Bouillon, for to 
the little cemetery upon the neighbouring hill were carried 
a few days later some of the human wreckage from the 
storm that engulfed the fortunes of the “ Man of December ” 
at Sedan. 

There are places, of which the compilers of guide-books 
have nothing to say, where travellers have found charms 
against which they would cheerfully exchange the banal joys 
of Ostend or the gaudy attractions of Baden or Spa. Sonie 
trick of nature, perhaps, or some aggregation of warm red 
tiles and romantic grey stones against a green background, 
a castle-crowned hill overlooking a quaint town as at Mont- 
médy, or streets sprawling in picturesque confusion along a 
ravine as at Briey, in Lorraine. A chance visit to such 
towns often creates an impression more vivid than is left by 
the bustling tourist centres of Europe. Bouillon is one of 
these beauty spots-unvisited by the multitude but cherished 
by many a tourist, who, “oft in lonely moments and 
amid the din of towns and cities,” thanks his stars 
that accident diverted his steps from the great 
highway of holiday-makers in the Meuse valley to 
this remote corner of Belgium. Perchance it has 
even saved many a foreigner from sharing in the 
chorus of rather unjust Gepreciation of the Ardennes which 
has been raised during the last year or two. Because the 
Ardennes is not the Alps or the Pyrenees it is not a legiti- 
mate thing to vote it commonplace. Tourist agencies are 
largely to blame for having compared the country to the 
Pyrenees and even to the Tyrol, a comparison of a grotesque 
kind. ‘The truth is that the Ardenres is unique in its own 
way. Nowhere else in Europe is to be found such a har- 
mony of wooded hills and rushing streams ; nowhere else are 
there such wonderful chateaux perched on the brows of 
apparently inaccessible rocks. Those who complain of its 
sameness as of a perpetual feast of nectar'd sweets cannot 
have been to Bouillon. Leaving the Meuse behind at 
Hastiére one enjoys while covering the fifty miles of country 
half-a-dozen changes of scencry, until traversing a spur of 
the forest one plunges down a hill four miles long, and 
emerging from the thick trees finds spread out like a pano- 
rama the little white town surrounded by tiers of 
wooded hills and the gleaming Semoise intersecting the pic- 
ture like a silken ribbon. A_ river, a castle on a 
crag, and the omnipresent hills — that is Bouillon, 
the neglected back-door of the Ardennes, as_ busy 
Namur may be regarded as the front entrance. White 
stone, red tiles, a grey pile that fills the eye from every 
standpoint, and round it all a framework of that green 
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which somehow is seen only in the Ardennes. From end 
to end of Belgium there is nothing quite the equal of 
Bouillon, with its queer old houses jostling their heads 
together in fantastic streets that climb precariously up the 
steep gradients of the hillsides, and wind and peer about as 
if endeavouring to find a way out of their own tangle. Even 
the river is original and eccentric—a broad stream with a 
single bridge, from which you may see the trout leaping in 
the shallow pools—for it turns and twists about so oddly 
that standing on the rock and seeing:a stream on either hand 
flowing in opposite directions the visitor imagines that he is 
watching two distinct rivers. A cheerful water, too, the 
Semoise, that swirls and eddies through the stone arches 
and babbles noisily on its way to join the Meuse near 
Chimay. Nor is it unmindful of its privileges as custodian 
of the old-world proprieties of Bouillon, for it will permut 
of no boating to desecrate the pervading tranquility by the 
lightsome mirth of pleasure parties. A great stillness has 
fallen upon the town since the days when its name lighted 
up a brave page in history. 





But Bouillon has no share or place in the making of 
modern history. Even the Napoleonic wars which cast it 
about like a shuttlecock between the duchy which bore its 
name, France, Luxembourg, and Belgium hardly disturbed 
the slumbers that have enwrapped it since the brave old 
castle on the hill yonder withstood its last siege. How well 
its buildets understood their business its stirring story 
attests, for a Bouillonaise permits no one to suggest with 
impunity that its walls have echoed to the proud foot of a 
conqueror ; or, for that matter, to forget that Godfrey carried 
its fame and his own to the walls of Jerusalem in battle with 
the Paynim. In truth, the castle is one of the finest ruins 
in Europe. In massive grandeur and stricken majesty 
Heidelberg may be its superior, but while Heidelberg is a 
tuin and nothing more Bouillon has been arrested in its 
decay, and the kindly attentions of judicious proprietors 
have preserved for us a magnificent specimen of a medizval 
fortress. You may still see the prison hewn from the solid 
tock where languished warriors of old; you may see, too, 
the grim chamber where they met their fate as became men 
who spared not themselves nor counted their own lives too 
precious. There, too, is the banqueting hall and the tilting 
yard, the barbican, and the drawbridge, below which the 
steps cut in the face of the rock seem to wind about until 
they lose themselves in perspective like a dim streak hun- 
dreds of feet below. Cast a stone down the well, long ago 
dried up, and you may hear, some seconds after, shrieks and 
reverberations as though the lid of Hades had been re- 
moved and the echoes of Pandemonium were mounting up 
to earth : 


Noise other than the sound of dance and song, 
Torment, and loud lament, and furious rage. 


Prodigal of labour and as rich toc in ingenuity were the 
fighting men who built this stronghold, for if it could not 
be taken by assault of arms, it could scarcely be starved 
out. Descend the tough, dark staircase into the heart of 
the rock and see how the military engineers of the pre- 
Vauban era could hold starvation at bay. The gleam of the 
torch suddenly falls upon a huge tank where the water, upon 
some crumbs being thrown in, shivers with the fins of a 
hundred fish rushing to the bait. For years it was a mystery 
whence came the water that supplied this curious reservoir 
and larder combined ; and great was the admiration when 
it was discovered that the excavators had bored down into 
the rock until they were able to make their tank level with 
a spring on the side of a ravine a mile away. Apparently no 
besieging army was astute enough to suspect the intimate 
connection between the wayside spring and the beleaguered 
enemy's food supplies. Even the people of Bouillon, who 
must often have groaned under the heavy hand of their 
rulers up in the castle, never imagined how easily the stock 
of fresh fish might have been cut off. Time has brought its 
revenge, for the baron’s nest which once held the country- 
side in terror is now a source of profit to Bouillon and its 


. 


neighbourhood. “Everything is changed, nothing is 
changed,” might be said of the castle to-day. True, the 
coming of the cannon wrote decay over its portals ; but when 
the janitor sounds the alarm bell for the gratification of the 
curious stranger to-day, it requires no great effort of ima- 
gination to see the mail-clad men-at-arms rush forth from the 
gateways at the sound of the tocsin, and the bowmen stand 
again behind the sturdy walls. 


E.R D. 





THE THEATRE. 


“THE UNDERCURRENT.” 


R. R. C. CARTON’S light touch, his happy knack 
of giving te his dialogue if not quite reality at 
least a certain conversational continuity, and the standard 
of intelligence in his humour are all so far in advance of 
most of the work that is given in the theatre, that it is 
distressing to see him descend tc the rather cheaper forms 
of humour and melodramatic effect which he can afford to 
avoid, and more distressing still to see him not quite suc- 
ceed even in this easier form. One can often see in Mr. 
Carton’s work that he is tempted, as is also, for instance, 
Mr. Esmond, and, in fact, all writers who are actors first 
and playwrights afterwards, to turn aside from his more 
legitimate artistic purpose to get a laugh or a round of ap- 
plause by expedients which his experience tells him are 
infallible for tickling the ears of the groundlings. But in 
his later plays one has seen him yield less and less to this 
temptation, and one might have hoped that he had reached 
the point when the only sign of his career as an actor would 
be that exact professional knowledge of the power of cer- 
tain effects which has helped some actors to become the 
greatest dramatists. 

One would like to think, therefore, that Z7’he Under- 
current was written before, say, Lord and Lady Algy. Not 
that this latter play represents the best work which Mr. 
Carton may be expected to do. Some of its dialogue was 
frankly absurd, and some of its humour frankly buffoonery. 
But it had a distinct comic intention in its story, and there 
was in the choice of its minor characters a coherent plan 
of giving a picture of a certain circle of modern society. 
And neither in its story nor in its surroundings has 7'/e 
Undercurrent any intention. which is very clear. We had 
the same easy dialogue, the same occasional witty lines— 
rather too many lines, in fact, which were amusing because 
they were obviously out of the character and the situation 
rather than because they belonged to it. But we had little of 
the same interest either in the central storv or the general 
atmosphere. 

The central story, for instance, is chiefly occupied in 
leading up to and leading away from a big scene between 
two women. But the big scene is in the first place a con- 
test upon issues which have already been settled, a con- 
test therefore which lacks interest, a much ado about 
nothing. And in the second place the contest is between 
two characters, one at least of whose motives will scarcely 
bear examination. ‘The scene itself, moreover, appeared 
on the first performance to be only indifferently well 
written—it contained a portentously long “TI will tell you 
the story of my life” speech—and only indifferently well 
acted by the two ladies who took part in it. But the lack 
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of interest in the issue and the lack of plausibility in the 
motives are either of them causes so amply sufficient to 
destroy the interest that it becomes difficult to judge accu- 
rately of the writing or acting. 

It concerns the matrimonial fortunes of a middle-aged 
baronet with a past and no bank balance, Sir Frank 
Keniston. This baronet has long had an unsentimental 
friendship with a not entirely young but very good-humoured 
and very adroit widow, the Countess Zechyadi. This friend- 
ship has up to now consisted chiefly of camaraderie and con- 
fidences. But it does not require a very intelligent playgoer 
to guess at once that it is going to end in marriage, when 
the parties discover in the last act that they have long loved 
each other without knowing it. But in the meanwhile Sir 
Frank Keniston thinks that he ought to marry money, in 
order to give a start in life to his young brother. He con- 
fides these intentions of domestic duty to the Countess, and 
she kindly arranges for him a nice little American heiress 
(with vulgar English uncle). Then enter the bold adven- 
turess. She is a sick-nurse companion, who has persuaded 
her patient, a decrepit and bad-tempered peer, to give her 
his title and dasé affections. Although she is known as a 
model of respectability since her promotion to the title, she 
has permitted herself a secret liaison with the debonair 
baronet, Sir Frank Keniston, and although she knows that 
gentleman has long tired of her, she is determined to prevent 
his marrying anyone else. For this purpose she has bor- 
rowed from the stock-in-trade of numberless melodramas 
that small bundle of compromising letters, tied with pink 
ribbon, with which she hopes to terrorise her man. But 
the audience has known for some time that the liaison with 
Sir Frank does not represent the only lapse from respecta- 
bility in this lady’s life. We have known it, in fact, ever 
since one of the characters started visibly upon her first 
appearance, and, looking out dreamily into the auditorium, 
uiurmured, * Where have I seen that face before ?” Lady 
Shelmerdine, we learn later, has once been imprisoned in 
her youth for theft, and therefore, when the big scene takes 
place, the Countess Zechyadi is able to turn the tables of 
blackmail upon her rival—curiously enough, blackmail is no 
longer mean when it is levied by the heroine and not the 
villainess. She prevents Lady Shelmerdine from sending 
the packet to the American heiress by holding over her the 
threat of revealing the petty larceny incident. 

_ But unfortunately we care little whether Lady 
Shelmerdine sends the letters to Miss Melpomene Sapcott 
or not. For, apart from the general doubt whether such a 
revelation would deter an American heiress from marrying 
an English baronet, we have known long ago that it is the 
baronet’s younger brother, and not the baronet, who is 
destined to marry the little American (with vulgar uncle). 
And as the lady with whom we guess Sir Frank is going to 
pair off in the end knows all about the contents of “the 
letters, and is actually conducting the negotiations for 
obtaining possession of them, it seems to matter very litile 
what Lady Shelmerdine does with her blunted weapon. 
Moreover, as to Lady Shelmerdine’s motive, is it not a 
little doubtful whether a lady who has fought her way up 
Irom petty larceny to a very noble and extremely respected 
pesition in Society (big S) is likely to throw the whole thing 
cverboard for the sake of wrecking the matrimonial pros- 
pects of a man whom, be it noted, she has long ago given 
up the hope of holding as a lover. 


So much for the central story. The generai atmos- 
phere is certainly more entertaining, although not so en- 
tertaining as in Mr. Carton’s other work, and entertaining 
on a very much less ambitious scale. Familiarity with the 
ways of the smart set of London Society is again suggested, 
and Miss Compton adds to the effect by again playing the 
part of an imperturbable, ingenious, and rather insolent 
member of that set. But the picture is not so good in 
itself, and Miss Compton’s contribution to it is the less 
happy because, although she is imperturbable and smart, 
she is no longer the calmly insolent Englishwoman that 
she plays so well, but a foreigner with obviously English 


manners. The accent, of a Hungarian apparently trying 
to speak English as a Frenchwoman, may possibly be 
correct. The conditions are so complicated that it is diffi- 
cult to say. But it is certainly not convincing. The lady's 
English may be French Hungarian, but her French is 
rather patently English. Also, as has been suggested, 
Miss Compton did not seem quite equal to the demand of 
power that the big scene made upon her. 


But what the play lacks in a picture of smart society is 
made up for by some very boisterous fun about private 
theatricals in a country house. ‘This will doubtless make 
a success of the entertainment, for, although we have seen 
most of it before, it is done with a good deal of spirit, and 
ends in being very amusing. But surely Mr. Carton can do 
something better than amateurs in comic Cavalier costumes, 
people who talk of Rupert’s Horse as if it represented an 
individual animal and the Parliamentarians as “ Fat-heads.” 


However, it succeeds in being amusing, and it is capitally 
acted. Mr. Bourchier as Sir Frank Keniston and stage- 
manager in the theatricals carries the thing along with his 
quick pace and light touch, which improves with every new 
part he plays. Mr. Arthur Williams is very quiet and 
effective, almost pathetic for a moment, as the vulgar uncle ; 
Mr. Eric Lewis distinguished as a gentle diplomatist, and 
Miss Anna Kobinson, full of spirits as a rather excessively 
American American. Miss Violet Vanbrugh struggled 
bravely with Lady Shelmerdine. 


P. ©. 





MONEY MATTERS. 


~VENTS dreaded by the Stock Exchange for their 

, possible effect upon dealings and prices usually 
pass over with comparatively little influence, provided that 
sufficient time be given for due preparation. It is the 
unexpected that disorganises business by the rush of in- 
vestors ‘and speculators to buy or sell. The death of 
President McKinley had been a contingency to be faced 
for a whole week prior to the fatal issue. The account 
open here in the stocks immediately concerned must have 
been of very small dimensions, and the actual holdings in 
England are known to be lower than for years past. In 
Wall Street a great deal of nervousness and uncertainty was 
felt for a time ; but the knowledge that the leading financial 
houses were prepared to avert, if possible, any further 
break in the markets caused a sharp rally, and prices have 
now fairly régained the level at which they stood at the date 
of the tragedy. At the same time, it is somewhat pre- 
mature to assume, as is done in some quarters, that all will 
now be fair weather as regards American securities. The 
outlook can hardly be considered settled while such large 
blocks of securities are concerned in the various “ trusts ” and 
consolidations which still require financing. ‘The necessity 
for maintaining or restoring easy money conditions in New 
York increases the probability of gold withdrawals from this 
side of the Atlantic. ‘The Government is doing the best it 
can to release the useless accumulations of funds at Wash- 
ington, which have been one of the chief causes of the 
recurring monetary stringency. ‘Taxation and Customs 
duties, raised to provide for recent wars, have apparently 
not been sufficiently reduced to secure normal fiscal con- 
ditions, and good authorities predict a surplus of 20 millions 
sterling at the end of the financial year unless the process 
be continued of relieving the Treasury by the reduction of 
the national indebtedness. Considering the marked effect 
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always produced in Wall Street by bullion imports, a super- 
stition dating from the times of gold premiums, it is rather 
curious that the movement was not earlier initiated, the loss 
on shipments being so small as compared with the possible 
gain in stocks. Here as elsewhere, however, there is an 
indisposition to stand in the gap; and “some other fellow” 
was expected to stand the loss in question. 

The immediate prospects of the Money market are 
largely concerned with the extent of the American gold 
drain. Were it not for this probable movement there 
would seem nothing to prevent further dwindling of discount 
rates. Money supplies have become more and more plenti- 
ful here and on the continent. French bankers continue to 
buy bills on this market, while the supply of commercial 
paper is diminished by the slackness of trade. With money 
from day to day quoted at 1 per cent. there is a strong 
temptation to brokers to compete for bills at rates carrying 
more than double that interest. Should gold exports, how- 
ever, attain important dimensions, rates would soon rally, 
though there is no reason for expecting anything like 
stringency in the near future. 

Some revival of the speculation in Argentine securities 
has resulted from rumours that the Unification scheme, 
which was defeated by the agitation in Buenos Ayres, is 
being revived in a modified shape. It is said that an attempt 
will be made to convert the loans bearing a higher rate of 
interest into a 4% per cent. obligation, as against 4 per cent. 
previously proposed. It is difficult to trace the origin of 
this report ; but it is known that the Government have been 
discussing the matter, and that the London firms who in 
effect had accepted the former scheme, and were much dis- 
appointed at its abandonment, have expressly stated that 
they will not take the responsibility of formulating any new 
plan. The initiative will thus have to come from Argentina, 
and present reports look like an attempt to sound the dis- 
position of the British public. It seems certain that before 
long the debt must be placed on a basis more commensurate 
with the national credit and resources. Brazilian finances 
ure also receiving attention in connection with the re- 
covery in exchange and the favourable Budget statement. 
The acquisition of further railway lines by the Government 
seems to be a sound policy, and should produce good re- 
sults in the near future, though it must be said that in the 
past the working of the State lines has been notoriously in- 
efficient. ‘The outlook for this and other South American 
countries has been much improved by the revived interest 
taken by financiers and merchants in the United States as 
regards the new fields for enterprise offered. A large 
amount of American capital will doubtless find its way 
southward and will do much to revive and reform these 
backward communities. From the point of view of Eng- 
lish investors the invasion is to be welcomed, though our 
trade may at first suffer. 

Newspaper readers are fed full of reports as to com- 
mercial and industrial combinations, and the set-back in 
trade has doubtless started many negotiations of this 
character. Should a flood of prospectuses follow on any 
revival of animation, the public will do well to investigate 
closely all such propositions. One bad egg suffices to spoil 
un omelette, and amalgamation offers a tempting oppor- 
tunity to pass off weak undertakings into the hands of the 
public. Most of the present talk concerns shipping enter- 
prises, and it is well known that after a period of unusual 
activity and prosperity, due chiefly to the stimulus of the 
South African war, business has seriously fallen off, and 
freight rates have reached the profitable minimum. To 
capitalise surplus tonnage on the basis of recent profits 
would be to invite disaster. There is, however, one form 
of combination which need not be regarded with suspicion. 
Several insurance companies of mature age and undoubted 
soundness are proposing to pool their resources while re- 
ducing duplicate expenditure, a policy which, if carried 
out on fair terms, deserves commendation. 


E. R. McD. 








LINES 


TO THE RIGHT HON. JAMES BRYCE, MP.,, 


In ANSWER TO A LETTER. 


HANKS for your heartening word, that came frem 
one 
Acquainted with the story of many peoples, 
Acquainted with the life of many peoples ; 
An honoured labourer for the amity 
And weal of peoples, loftier things than sway. 


Thanks for your heartening word, that came to one 
Fated to hoist a somewhat lonely sail, 

Against the wind and tide ; that came to one 
Fated to be at variance with the iime, 

Touching the parts it hisses or applauds ; 

Who liefer would sit mute, and be withdrawn 
Far inte some consolatory Past, 

Among old voices, the unperishing, 

Save that such words of cheer the courier Hours 
Bring when most needed, words restcrative, 
Coming across the silence or dispraise, 

Coming across the welter and the gloom. 


I lose not hope or faith in this great land, 

‘this many-victoried many-heroed land, 

Though hope oft sinks, and faith is hard to hold. 
She that with ruthless John and truthless Charles, 
And James the despicable, by voice or sword 
Streve, and not vainly, for her liberties ; 

She that from him, the humbler of the world, 
Whose thunderous heel was on submitted thrones, 
Kept whole and virginal her liberties ; 

She that so joyed at sound of other lands 

Heaved high with passion for their liberties ; 
Shall yet win back—'tis thus at least I dream, 
Being her lover, and dreaming from the heart— 
Shall yet win back her lost and wandering soul, 
Shall yet recall herself from banishment ; 

Shall yet remember—she forgets to-day— 

How the munificent hands of Life are full 

Of gifts more covetable an hundredfcld 

‘Than man’s dominion o'er reluctant man ; 

And come upon old wealth disused and idle, 
Her scorned estate and slighted patrimony, 
Auriferous veins in all the field of being, 

With thsse shy treasures no self-seeking wins, 
Rather se!f-search, and grace of fortunate hours. 


‘The Caesars and the Alexanders pass, 

Whilst he that drank the hemlock, he that drank 

The Cup more dread, on Calvary hill, remain, 
Servants and mighty conquerors of the world. 

The great achievement of the human mind 

Is the idea of Justice. More than arts 

And sciences, than faiths and rituals, this 

Lifts all our life above the life of beasts. 

Chiefly by this are we a nobler kind, 

The Earth’s elect and separate ; lost to this, 

Our state is as the state of beasts indeed, 

That snatch their meat, one from another’s mouth, 
And without pain another’s pain behold ; 

‘Though these are guiltless, knowing not light or law. 


WILLIAM WATSON. 
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REVIEWS. 


FRONTIER SURVEYS AND POLITICS. 


Tur INDIAN BORDERLAND (1880-1900). 
Hungerford Holdich, K.C.L.E, C.B., 
Methuen and Co, 1991. 


By Colonel Sir T. 
F.S.A. London: 


A FASCINATING book and one difficult to put down ; the 
dry bones of boundary surveys and military history 
have been clothed with interest by a close and acute 
observer, who, in addition to doing and seeing, is able 
to relate with natural humour. 

Military geographers owe much to Sir T. Holdich 
for such an able summary frum the surveyor’s point of 
view of events on the North-West Frontier of India 
since 1878. Though he expressly states that his 
book is an historical narrative and not an ex- 
pression of political opinion, occasionally one can 
read between the lines and see his disapproval of 
political and military actions of which the public have 
only been permitted by the Government to see a care- 
fully edited account. He opens with the Afghan war 
of 1878 and closes with the state of the frontier before 
Lord Curzon’s construction of a frontier province, and 
herein is an error, for he fails to complete the cycle 
and to show that the policy of keeping within our own 
boundaries, and of strict non-interference with Afghan 
affairs, which was that of Lord Northbrook when 
Viceroy of India, has, after many disastrous experi- 
ments, been returned to, as far as possible, by Lord 
Curzon. 

To take the book first from the surveyor’s and 
general traveller’s aspect : 

Sir T. Holdich insists on the political and economic 
necessity for our military officers to have a knowledge 
of minute geographical details of countries ; he tells 
how we suffered in the Afghan war from our ignorance, 
and all know what similar ignorance has cost us 
recently in South Africa. It is true that the Govern- 
ment of India do not encourage rash explorations 
beyond the frontier on the part of young officers who 
are only too ready to undertake them, for fear of ‘* com- 
plications,” but, given the right class of young officer, 
with a taste for ethnology, ability to get on with 
natives, and a zest for the work (and there are plenty 
such), more inducements might be held out to incite 
them to really useful travel. The author’s remarks on 
this point recall a letter written by Colonel G. P. 
Colley from Jacobabad on October 7, 1876, to the Vice- 
roy of India, in which he says : 

“The British officer is a strange and very amusing 
creature. A young officer arrived here only this morning, 
fresh from Khelat, or at least from the Baluch hills, among 
which he had been wandering for nearly two months. He 
has fished up nearly every pass and stream. I couldn't 
make out that he had taken any escort, or had thought it 


necessary to trouble himself about the inhabitants in any 
way; and I believe a chap like that, if he could only be 


trained to keep his eyes open as well, could fish and loaf ° 


his way anywhere.” 


In its descriptions of frontier scenes and incidents 
the book excels : the account of the habits of Baluchis- 
tan tortoises, the note on a ‘‘ thirst scare” in camp, 
an undoubtedly ‘‘ weird experience,” as the author 
puts it, and, the camel! Never, throughout the book, 
has Sir T. Holdich an unkind word to say of any, and 
he even praises the camel. After a delightful descrip- 
tion of a camel fight, he adds : 


“I never could see how a conclusive victory could be won 
by simply sitting down on an adversary.” 


He writes interestingly of the work done by the 
native assistant surveyors, but there is a lack of general 








criticism which detracts from the value of the book as 
an historical record. His accounts of small frontier 
expeditions unknown to the public are of importance ; 
he has a good word to say for the Afghans, and gives 
them a better character than one is accustomed to hear. 
The Amir is placed before us in a favourable light, 
indeed it would seem difficult for him to have governed 
such a kingdom and such people better than he has; 
no one can blame him for wishing to keep his country 
for himself, and eyeing with equal distrust the Russian 
and the Indian Governments ; on neither side have the 
teachings of the past been such as to reassure him. 

Only in his relation of his experience in the Darkot 
Pass does the author give us a glimpse of the arduous 
side of his work, but for this and the details of the 
almost unknown places he visited and explored the 
reader must be referred to the book, with the caution 
that the illustrations in no way do justice to the letter- 
press. 

The other point for consideration is Sir T. 
Holdich’s views, cautiously as they are expressed, on 
frontier politics. 

The Russo-Afghan Boundary Commission is 
admitted to have been a mistake as it was constituted, 
for, instead of that important embassy, with its 
immense escort and following, a small survey party, 
with equally small details, would have been sufficient. 
As things stood, we were nearly at war against our 
wishes and for no sufficient reason. The Penjdeh 
action is justified, though, as the author points out, 
neither side meant to fight; and had we taken up a 
strong position and advanced the Russians would 
have agreed to our claims. At the same time, nothing 
short of Russian possession of Herat was worth the 
risk of a fight, and the fault on our side, not for the 
first time, was ‘‘ uncertainty.” 

The chapter on ‘‘ Developments in Baluchistan ” is 
probably the best in the book. It gives a clear descrip- 
tion of the country and people, the effects of different 
lines of policy, and justice is done to Sir Robert Sande- 
man and his methods. 

On the ‘‘ Durand” Boundary, and the Roberts- 
Durand or, as it is generally known, the ‘‘ Forward” 
policy, the writer leaves us in doubt as to his views, but 
it is evident that dread of annexation on the part of the 
frontier tribes was the main reason for the risings. 
These tribes, though looking to Afghanistan as a 
suzerain State when it suits them, are really indepen- 
dent, and proud of their independence. Sir T. Holdich 
writes ‘‘the periodic intervals which occur between the 
departure of one Viceroy and the arrival of the next,” 
but there is no such interval except on the demise of a 
Viceroy during his term of office, the incoming Viceroy 
taking over charge of India in person from the out- 
going one ; in the instance mentioned Lord Elgin was 
in Calcutta for two days with Lord Lansdowne before 
the latter left India. 

The remarks on supposed Russian aggression at 
Bunder Abbas, the feasibility of a railway to that part 
of the Persian Gulf, and the general description of the 
Gulf are valuable, and coming from an experienced 
surveyor, should do much to dispel groundless anxiety. 


Of the Pamirs a great deal is left to be desired, 
perhaps from political necessity ; the question of any 
Russian advance into India by Gilgit, Chitral, or further 
eastwards is disposed of ; and we are advised to let 
well alone, and refrain from interfering with natural 
boundaries by the making of roads and smoothing 
away of difficulties. Sir T. Holdich tells us that the 
Chinese Commandant confided to him his views of 
Chinese military administration; and in a previous 
chapter he mentions that the Sipah Salar confided to 
him his candid opinion of Nasrullah Khan, but he does 
not tell us what these opinions were ; this is tantalising, 
for they would be distinctly worth hearing. 

From page 348 to the conclusion of chapter xv. 
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the remarks on our action in 1896 are only too well 
merited. The author writes : 

“Over that little episode of the withdrawal of the British 

officer who should have headed the Khaibar defence, and the 


abandonment of the pass to its fate, it is best to draw a 
veil. There caz be no excuse for it.” 


With regard to the Trans-Caspian Railway, it is 
correctly pointed out that this must have a political and 
strategic more than a commercial value, and it could 
never compete with the ocean route for the conveyance 
of heavy goods. As a mail route, and as a civilising 
influence in the districts through which it passed, it 
would be beneficial ; it would probably be a source of 
injury to Russia and influence to England, for it would 
shut off the former from the Persian coast, a fact which 
the Russian officials have already grasped. The Caspian 
trans-shipment and the breach of gauge at Herat or 
Kushk would prevent heavy traffic along the line in its 
entirety. A further railway between Quetta and 
Herat as part of the Europe-India line is advo- 
cated, in spite of military opposition. In war a 
railway is easily destroyed if it be of any extra- 
ordinary length and in a difficult country, fora long 
line cannot be efficiently guarded, and in the semi- 
savage parts through which this would run it would 
make for peace, civilisation, and a better knowledge by 
the people of us. 

The political summary condemns the occupation 
of Chitral and the unnecessary irritation of the frontier 
tribes, who will disregard boundaries when it suits them, 
while holding us to the same strictly when occasion 
serves. We should keep the Kuram and Khaibar 
Passes, and continue the giving of subsidies. Of the 
future of Afghanistan itself the author does not 
prophesy smooth things. What may happen there no 
man can tell, but strong men will come where strong 
men have been, and I am loth to think that with the 
death of Abdur Rahman the partition and end of 
Afghanistan will arrive. 

Maurice V. PORTMAN. 





ROMAN PUBLIC LIFE, 


By A. H. J. Greenidge. 
1os. 6d. 


Pustic LIFE. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 


ROMAN 


Messrs. MACMILLAN deserve the heartiest thanks from all 
students of archeology for the excellent series of handbooks 
they are bringing out, each intended to form, in the words 
of the general editor, “a handy encyclopedia . . . for 
the fields covered.” This was pre-eminently the case with 
Mr. G. F. Hill’s admirable monograph on Greek and 
Roman coins, which filled a conspicuous gap, as there was 
before no satisfactory and concise handbook of ancient 
numismatics in any language. Thorough scholarship and 
accuracy, quasi cognatione quadan, mark the whole series, 


and the latest addition is fully worthy of a position side by - 


side with its predecessors. 

The title of Mr. Greenidge’s book does not at first sight 
strike the reader as a specially happy one, but the author 
has anticipated the objection in his preface. He says: 
“The title selected perhaps expresses more succinctly than 
any other could do the nature of the plan which I wished to 
undertake. My desire was to touch, however briefly, on all 
the important aspects of public life, central, municipal, and 
provincial ; and, thus, to exhibit the political genius of the 
Romans in connection with all the chief problems of 
administration which it attempted to solve.” 

The last sentence indicates the scope of the work, 
which in point of time extends from the earliest period to 
the accession of Diocletian. Mr. Greenidge says that he 


had hoped to describe the political organisation of the later 
Empire also, but found it impossible to include this within 
the limits of a handbook. It is to be hoped that he will 
some day give us a monograph on the later period ; mean- 
while, we may admit that “ true ‘Roman’ public life ” encs 
with Diocletian, and admire the symmetry of a work which 
traces the evolution of Roman institutions from the early 
organisation of the family, through the Republic on to we 
Principate, up to the close of what we may call the earlier 
Empire. It may be noted at the outset that Mr. Greenidge 
is inclined to doubt the usually accepted theory of the 
intermixture of Sabine and Etruscan elements among the 
earliest settlers of, Rome, and to accept the tradition referred 
te by Cicero of the artificial creation of the three tribes by 
the earliest Roman king: ' 


“When we remember the arbitrary application in the 
Greek world of tribe-names that had once n significant, 
we may hold it possible that the great cvvomopog typified 
by the name of Romulus was not accompanied by any 
large alien intermixture with the primitive Latin popula- 
tion. . . « . The language, religion, and politics! elves 
ture of the early State were of a genuinely Latin type.” 


A remarkable unity and compactness is given to the 
book by Mr. Greenidge’s method of calling attention to 
ultimate developments of early lines of policy and their 
culmination under the Empire. For instance, in a section 
on the classes of the population in the third century B.c. 
he says: 


“State conferment of the civséas was only an exceptional 
measure in sofar as it required a special legislative act. 
The extraordinary liberality of Rome in this respect, never 
equalled in the life of the ancient city-State—a liberality 
which spread the name of Roman citizen first over Italy 
and then over the greater part of the civilised globe—was 
not an outcome of any suddenly adopted policy, but per- 
sisted from the birth of the city to the world-embracing 
edict of Caracalla (212 A.D.). A few figures are sufficient to 
represent the extent of the increase effected by this means. 
The male citizens who appeared on the census rolls were, 
at the close ofthe first Punic War (240 B.C.), 260,000; in 
124 they had risen to 394,726; in 85, after the incorporation 
ofthe greater part of Italy, to 963,000. Under Augustus 
(28 and 8 B.c. and 14 A.D.) the figures were 4,063,000, 
4,233,000, and 4,937,000; and the census of Claudius (47 
A.D.) gave a return of 5,984,072 civium capita.” 


In fact, one of the keynotes of the book is the promi- 
nence it gives to the persistence of the early theories and 
methods of government after the establishment of the 
Principate, just as De Tocqueville made clear the perma- 
nence of the ancien régime in French administration after 
the Revolution. For example, in Mr. Greenidge’s view, 
the Senate possessed a stronger influence under the Princi- 
pate than is usually conceded to it; and the dyarchy, as 
German writers have called the fellowship of the Emperor 
and Senate in the work of government, is not a misnomer. 
To quote again: 


“Under a judicious prince the Republican constitution 
was sufficient for its own sphere in perhaps ninety-nine 
cases out of every hundred ; because in the hundredth some 
pressure was felt from the head of the State, we cannot pro- 
nounce the dyarchy to be a fiction. If the control by the 
Princeps is brutally and unwisely, however legally, asserted, 
he is by common consent not a Princeps but a tyrant. We 
must judge the Principate by its best names, by a Nerva, a 
Trajan, a Marcus Aurelius, an Alexander, a Decius. In the 
reigns of all these princes the dyarchy is a living thing.” 


The portions of the book dealing with finance and taxa- 
tion deserve special commendation. The only tax at 
Rome from the earliest times was the tribute, assessed on 
property, and only imposed when the necessities of the 
State demanded it. “The State regarded it as a loan rather 
than as its due, and sometimes considered itself bound, 
when its finances were more flourishing, to return the money 
to the contributors ”—a practice that would not commend 
itself to modern financiers. 


“The vast revenues accruing to the State as a result of the 
third Macedonian war, 167 B.c., caused the cessation of the 
tribute, and no further direct tax was collected at Rome 
until at the end of the third century A.D. it was reimposed 
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by Diocletian and Maximian. Tribute was, indeed, incon- 
sistent with Rome’s Imperial position. It had been meant 
to defray the cost of the legions, but with the creation of the 
Empire, each province defrayed the expenses of its own 
military occupation. . . .” 


And again: 


“. . . This equitable theory . . . seems to have 
been realised in practice where the Roman Government 
took the trouble to organise a system of its own. The 
Macedonians were made to pay but half of what they had 
paid to their kings, the Spanish provinces must have cost 
more than they brought in, and in Cicero’s time it was only 
the Asiatic provinces, where taxes were imposed on quite a 
different system, that yielded a surplus. It was this system 
which the Romans found existing in Sicily, Sardinia, and 
Asia, and with their characteristic negligence elected to pre- 
serve, which changed the whole theory of Roman taxation. 
The principle was thatof the payment by thecultivator (ava/or) 
ofa tithe (decuma) of the produce ot his land, It was in- 
evitable that the Roman lawyer should associate this due 
with the vectigal paid by the occupants of ager pudlicus, 
and should evolve from the comparison the strange theory 
that land in the provinces was not owned, but merely ‘ pos- 
sessed’ by its holders. The chief practical consequences 
of the tithe system were a surplus to the ra and the 
exactions of the middlemen (pudlicani) through the indirect 
system of collection which it involved.” 


Perhaps the sections dealing with the transition from 
the Republic to the Principate are among the most interest- 
ing. Mr. Greenidge goes back to the Gracchan attack 
upon the Senate, and the guerilla warfare in Africa which 
helped to turn a Constitutional Republic into a military 
Empire. 

“A miserable war in a protected State, into which the 
Government was most unwillingly dragged, was thought 
sufficient to show that the merits of the senatorial adminis- 
tration of the Empire were anillusion. . . . A reforming 
party with an Imperial policy must associate itself with the 
military power. . . . Henceforth we find a perpetual 
association of militarism with democracy, which could have 
but one issue—a monarchy resting on the sword.” 


Absit omen ; yet semper ex Africa aliquid novi remains 
perennially true ; and perhaps it is not uninstructive for the 
modern Imperialist to reflect that it took a Sulla to catch 
Jugurtha. Mr. Greenidge’s brief sketch of the aims of the 
reform party from the days of the Gracchi is very luminous. 
The split in the party of the Liberals (populares), when 
Gaius Gracchus introduced into his programme a scheme of 
enfranchisement for the Italians, which was “ profoundly 
distasteful” to his followers, irresistibly recalls Mr. Glad- 
stone’s championship of Home Rule two thousand years 
later. Liberal parties are never homogeneous, and the 
populares at Rome formed no exception to the rule. As in 
the struggle between the orders in. the early days of the 
Republic, so now at its close, the party of reform had a 
two-fold aim, “social and political renewal.” From the 
standpoint of social reform the party attained almost all 
that it had sought—the agrarian question, the franchise, and 
the laws of debt were all settled on an equitable basis by 
Ceesar, and by Augustus after him. The political problem 
was probably incapable of solution on democratic lines ; 
for such a settlement ‘something like a representative system 
was a necessity, and of this we have in antiquity scarcely a 
trace, except the embryonic scheme of Augustus for giving 
to the decuriones of the colonies he founded in Italy the 
right of voting for the magistrates at Rome. 


“ Personal rule, as the only expression of democracy, had 
asserted itself at the Sanne of the movement. . .. 
The Principate learnt a lesson from both solutions—that of 
the Gracchan and that of the Marian epoch—and established 
itself on a joint basis of the “idunicia Polestas and the fro- 
consulare imperium.” 


But the ¢ribunicia potestas was insufficient to provide a 
sanction for the whole even of the civil and political powers 
essential to the ruler of Rome. To supply these powers, 
grants were made from time to time by the Senate. It is 
curious that we have only one official document of this 
kind, which throws‘light upon the powers of the early Prin- 
cipate, the Lex de imperio Vespasiani. This inscription has 


had a strange history; to the modern student it illustrates 
the immense extent of the powers of the Principate; but 
to Rienzi it attested the sovereign power of the Roman 
Senate and People, in that they were able to delegate their 
rights to the Emperor ; and his fiery summens to the Roman 
people to vindicate their ancient privileges culminated in an 
appeal to the broad plate of iron upon which the inscription 
was written. Far more, however, than from any legislative 
authority, the Principate derived its sanction from the mili- 
tary oath, first taken by the civil orders on the accession 
of Tiberius, and from that time onwards administered twice 
every year: “ The fact that a soldier’s oath bound the whole 
Roman world was the fittest expression of the military 
character of the new despotism.” Another advance in the 
direction of militarism was the making of the military tri- 
bunate a step in the cursus honorum. 


“This change, though apparently formal, meant a funda- 
mental alteration in the spirit of the new nobility. The 
possibilities of culture, to be acquired in the schools of 
Athens or Rhodes, were now almost extinct. From the age 
of eighteen the aspirant to the highest honours in the State 
might be serving with Czesar’s legion on the frontier, It was 
through the Emperor’s grace that he attained a military 
position, which was at least a practically necessary qualifica- 
tion for the magistracy ; at the age of twenty-five the young 
soldier entered on therace for higherhonours ; asan ex-preetor, 
even at times as an ex-questor, he might be made the 
general of a brigade (/egatus legionis), and from thence 
proceed to the government of a military, or the administra- 
tion of a civil, province. Nothing shows more clearly 
the true military character of the new monarchy than the 
fact that even its civil and Republican posts were adminis- 
tered by soldiers ; nothing explains more adequately the 
subservience of the Senate than the fact that it was com- 
posed mainly of ex-officers, trained in the habits of rigid 
obedience and in unwavering respect to the sacramentum— 
of men to whom Ceesar was not Princeps, but Imperator.” 


The further fact that the senatorial nobles had of 
necessity to spend most of their years of active life in 
government service outside Italy tended in the same direc- 
tion, “ This identification with provincial life was an identi- 
fication with the Principate, for there were few Republican 
associations to impress the mind when the bounds of Italy 
had been passed.” 

It is impossible in the limits of a review to give an 
adequate idea of the stores of knowledge selected and set 
forth in a compendious form by Mr. Greenidge. The ex- 
cellent bibliography at the beginning is not pleasant read- 
ing for the patriotic Briton, bringing out as it does the 
fact that nearly all the works of reference on the subject 
are by Germans. There is an index of authors cited at the 
end, which adds greatly to the value of the book, and gives 
at a glance some idea of the mass of original authorities 
quoted in the text. Incidentally, too, the authorities most 
valuable in the study of Roman constitutional history and 
law are indicated by the number of citations from each. 
Cicero, of course, is facile princeps ; then comes Livy, fol- 
lowed by Dio Cassius and Tacitus. But should there not 
be a table of Roman Emperors down to Diocletian ? 
“ Every schoolboy ” may be supposed to know something of 
the chronology of the Republic, and the dates of the 
Emperors down to, perhaps, Marcus Aurelius; but could 
riper scholars be depended on to date offhand Macrinus or 
Probus ? 

Mr. Greenidge writes well, and many of his obiter dicta 
deserve quotation, for example, “ With Cesar conciliation 
was not accompanied by its requisite complement—com- 
promise ; he was tender of everything but sentiment.” But 
he shows a curious disregard for the usual literary con- 
vention of a beginning and an end; his first sentence 
plunges im medias res, and his last strikes a liturgical note 
which is hardly characteristic of the work as a whole: 


“ Titles such as Asiarch, Syriarch, Phoenisiarch, derived 
from the high priesthood of Ceesar’s cult, were respected by 
Constantine’s legislation, and survived like ghosts of the 
Pagan past to haunt for a time the life of a new Ccumenical 
Church, which, through a fuller faith and a higher allegi- 
ance, had effected its triumph over the old.” 


Here the book ends, much to the surprise of the 
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reader. Perhaps, however, the omission of a chapter of 
conclusions is intentional. Mr. Greenidge’s work is in no 
sense controversial, but rather encyclopedic in its character ; 
and an encyclopedia can hardly be summarised or made 
the vehicle of special pleading, though Dr. Johnson con- 
trived to impart racial animosity to a dictionary. 


G. M. H. 





SIDELIGHTS ON THE PROGRESS OF 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION ABROAD. 


REPORT ON TECHNICAL AND COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN EAST 
Prussia, PoLanD, GALICIA, SILESIA AND BOHEMIA, By 
James Baker, F.R.G.S. London: Eyre and Spottiswoode. 6d. 


Mr. James Baker’s Report on Technical and Commercial 
Education in East Prussia, Poland, and Bohemia, which 
Mr. Sadler issued last winter, has not received as much 
notice as it deserves. It may be worth while, now that the 
London Technical Board have decided on establishing a 
great central college in London, to return for a moment to 
Mr. Baker’s excellent little volume. 

This is not Mr. Baker’s first contribution to the subject. 
Between 1886 and 1892 he traversed much of the same 
ground, and described what he saw in various articles, which 
were afterwards published in a volume called Our Foreign 
Competitors. In his later journey, which is described 
in the report now before us, Mr. Baker made a special point 
of visiting rather small and out-of-the-way places, in order 
to avoid any false impression derived from the large centres 
of population. 

Austria, he tells us, has lately adopted a policy of 
decentralising her technical instruction, of taking the col- 
leges and schools to the towns, even small ones, where the 
special industries are carried on, rather than taking away 
the students from their homes to settle them during their 
training in the large towns. To judge from Mr. Baker's 
report, the policy is wisely carried out and entirely success- 
ful. He describes it in detail in the towns of Trantenau, 
Turnau, and Beckyn, all small towns in Bohemia, and all 
with excellent technical schools. 

Trantenau is a town of 16,000 inhabitants, with a large 
flax factory and other smaller industries. Turnau is a 
jeweller’s town with 6,500 people, containing, besides the 
four Volksschulen, the Biirger school and the winter con- 
tinuation school for general handicrafts, a Royal Imperial 
trade school for jewel-cutting, polishing, engraving, and 
setting in gold. Mr. Baker gives a full and interesting 
account of this school, showing the thoroughness with which 
every branch of the subject is studied, not only the nature 
and source of all the materials used, and the principles and 
practice of artistic designing, but also the history of orna- 
mentation generally, and especially ornamentation in jewels 
and gold. 

In this school, as in several elsewhere, Mr. Baker put 
the question to the director, “ What does a pupil gain by 
attending this school instead of being apprenticed directly 
to the jeweller?” The answer was always substantially the 
same: “ At the goldsmith’s he would only learn to execute 
the orders that happened to come in during his apprentice- 
ship; here he learns every type of work, including the 
highest types, and also the history and theory of the trade he 
has to practise.” In the school library were a selection 
of works and art journals from France, Germany, Austria, 
and England. “In how many English towns of 6,500 


inhabitants,” asks Mr. Baker, very pertinently, “ would one 
find a school library containing the Viennese and Paris art 
journals ?” Or, one might add, works of any sort from 
France or Germany ? 


Beckyn is a still smaller town of 2,114 inhabitants, on 
a clay soil, excellent for pottery. An old building has been 
altered into a technical school at a cost of 41,760, and the 
yearly expense of maintenance is £1,440, which is borne 
by a community, which has, in addition, the ordinary 
Volksschule and Biirgerschule. Fifty-six - students attend 
the school for six days a week from 8 a.m. to 12 and 1.30 
to 6, and £112 a year is given in scholarships to. the 
poorer scholars. 

In Prague Mr. Baker had, of course, many more 
institutions and interests to study, but he confined himself 
mainly to the Czech schools, where German is learnt as a 
foreign language, and of several of these he gives a detailed 
and most instructive account, especially of the schools 
directed by Herr Edward Cerny. Herr Cerny is one of the 
great educational figures of Austria, and has been created 
Royal Imperial State Councillor by the Emperor in recog- 
nition of his services. Mr. Baker gives a sketch of his 
travels and experience to show the great qualities that are 
sought for in Germany and Austria, in men who have to 
fill the most important educational posts. 

The whole account of these Prague schools is most 
valuable and suggestive, but I can only quote the con- 
cluding passage on the general effect of this higher 
secondary and technical education on the mass of the 
artisans and middle classes in Austria: 


“Statistics of the great number of new factories being 
erected prove that it is having a great effect upon the trade 
of Austria, and conversation in the train or the café quickly 
proves that the Austrian artisan is a more intellectually 
trained man than the average English artisan. The Austrian 
artisan can generally talk in an interesting manner about 
the history of his country and any special interest attachin 
to his own locality. Often, too, he shows a well instructe 
interest in literature or art. Nor has this wide diffusion of 
culture been without its influence on the middle classes. 
As an illustration, let me give the instance of the home of a 
middle-class official, where the wife, as usual in Austria and 
Germany, waited upon us at table, talked of the meals 
and the cooking, comparing the dishes of different 
nations—a thorough housewife, wrapped up in house- 
hold matters. But what happens when coffee and 
cigars are handed round? The talk becomes artistic, first 
on painting, then on music and poetry. The husband quotes 
poetry in English, and then a Czech rendering by a friend; 
and then recites some little Czech poems, giving the English 
ot them, suddenly exclaiming, ‘ Ah, wife has set that to music.’ 
I ask to hear it, and protesting that she plays so little now. 
the housewife goes to the piano, runs over the keys, and 
without notes, and with really exquisite expression, plays 
her own compcsition, a simple pathetic melody, which her 
husband sings.” 


Of course, all this is much more due to the natural 
gifts of the people and their social traditions, but Mr. 
Baker does well to connect it with their better technical 
education, because both facts really resuit from the same 
quality in them, a quality in which the Englishman is un- 
doubtedly inferior to most of his contemporaries, the 
quality of general intellectual interest, of infusing the 
whole life and work with a certain unity, an intellectual 
form and spirit. Our tendency is rather to a mechanical 
division of life and work ; to do, as we say, one thing at a 
time, which means in practice that the workshop may be 
left to look after the things of the workshop, and the 
artist the things of beauty, and the servant the cooking. 

Among the many other interesting points that arise 
from Mr. Baker’s volume, there is only space to notice 
two. The first is the striking contrast which he describes 
between Russian and German Poland. As soon as you 
cross the frontier into Russia you find an almost complete 
lack of all the educational institutions and activity which 
are to be found in Germany and Austria. Compare, for 
instance, Warsaw, a town of 638,000 people, with any of 
the small towns which Mr. Baker has described in Bohemia. 
In Warsaw there is practically no free primary school at 
all, most of the workpeople are illiterate, and a polytechnic 
is “being founded.” 

The other noticeable point is that in many parts of 
Germany and Austria the Government have now com- 
pelled young workpeople by law to go through a course of 
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technical training. In Posen, for instance, a local law 
of July, 1892, compels all young workmen to attend the 
continuation znd craft school two afternoons a week, and 
in the evening, until they are eighteen years of age, and 
they are generally very willing to comply. In Prague the 
masters of apprentices are called upon to see that their 
apprentices and assistants attend the technical school, and 
to give them time to do so. Here, also, the age of com- 
pulsion is up to eighteen. 
F. S. MARVIN. 





AN ETON RBOY’S LETTERS. 


An Eton Boy’s LETTERS. Selected and arranged by the Author 
of A Day of My Life at Eton, London: Cassell and Co. 


THEsE letters profess to be merely selected and arranged 
by the author of A Day of my Life at Eton, and they 
quickly convince one that they are what they profess to be, 
the letters of a boy, untouched, except for the names of real 
people, which are sometimes hidden under transparent 
aliases. Here and there is a touch of conscious humour, as in 
the poem on Casabianca, which raises one’s suspicions, but 
they are soon quieted by passages which no one but a boy 
could possibly have written. If they are not genuine, then 
their main interest is gone and they remain only a miraculous 
tour de force; but if they convince every reader as 
thoroughly as they have convinced this reviewer, they will 
delight not only old Etonians, but all who like to be re- 
minded of their own boyhood, for the writer, though not 
particularly distinguished either as a scholar or an athlete, 
has the knack of letter writing. He tells of all kinds of 
trivial but interesting things, and reveals himself in the tell- 
ing. He was nearly seven years at Eton; the first of these 
letters was written on the Sunday after his first arrival, and 
the last just before his final departure as captain of his 
house and a member of the Sixth Form. The period seems 
to be that of the late seventies, when Doctor Hornby, the 
present Provost, was headmaster. His school life was both 
happy and creditable, and he gives us a pleasant picture of 
in which should be an excellent corrective to Stalky and Co. 

It is also without doubt a truthful picture. The writer 
is unusually candid and free from the nonsense which makes 
small boys at once amusing and irritating. He begins his 
first half with good resolutions. “I have made up my mind 
to become a sap (a hard worker), and I don’t think it will 
be hard, as the others don’t mind it at all, and they come 
for construes to me before pupil room.” Thus it is that 
every “sap,” if he is wise, makes friends with the mammon 
of unrighteousness. But in spite of his good resolutions 
he is swished three times in one half, though not for serious 
offences. After the last occasion he says, “I can’t have 
been as idle as they think, for I have gained four places in 
trials, which shows I am not really bad at heart.” And he 
adds, speaking of the master who complained of him, “I 
am going to be sure and shake hands with him after school 
to-morrow (that is, on the last day of the half) to show him 
I forgive him.” That is very unlike Stalky and his friends, 
and the writer of these‘letters has none of their bitter con- 
tempt for the ordinary master. He regards him, indeed, as 
a human being, though sometimes as an erring human being, 
whom towards the end of his career he is inclined to criti- 
cise rather loftily. Thus, when in Sixth Form, he writes of 
a certain master: “I departed in triumph with a feeling of 
a distinct score off him in return for the insolent manner he 
has always adopted towards me.” On the other hand, he 
has a kindly regard for his tutor and a positive admiration 
for the headmaster, 

Though determined to be a sap, he shows no particular 
interest in his work. He does not see much use in compara- 
tive philology, “as its only like working out a puzzle, and 
it seems to me that if you want you can make any word 
spring from any other word in another language you want it 
to.” That reflection has also occurred to others. 


‘the dry-bobbing like the Secretary 


He cannot do Latin verses. Greek Iambics he finds 
easier, because “usually we have to do them out of 
Shakespeare, and they go almost straight into Iambics by 
just looking out the words in the lexicon.” It has hardly 
yet occurred to schoolmasters that this process is not very 
useful as a means of education. 

Science was not taken very seriously at Eton in the 
seventies. “We are doing mineralogy this half,” he says, 
“but I don’t see the use of our learning things like that for 
just one half and then going on to something else”; and 
he adds, “I have had one half each now of astronomy, 
geology, and chemistry, and now we are doing this. I have 
not learnt anything much about any of them.” His science 
master also was at a disadvantage. “ He was not at Eton 
himself, and he gets awfully humbugged, and when he gets 
angry he sets fellows what he calls impositions, which, of 
course, only makes him get humbugged more.” Who could 
possibly take a master seriously who called a “ poena” an 
imposition ? 

It is interesting to watch the development of the writer's 
mind throughout these letters. That development is alto- 
gether in a practical direction. He remains to the last, at 
an age when some boys are filled with a perfect rage for 
literature, a thorough and contented Philistine. His tutor 
obliges him to read Sesame and Lilies, but he says, “I 
think Ruskin writes awful rot, and I have had to learn him 
almost by heart, as I don’t understand half of what he says.” 

One of the masters, he relates, has taken quite a fancy 
to him. “He has me up to his study after school to show * 
me his antiquities. It is rather a nuisance some- 
times, as it spoils one’s after twelve, but, of course, one 
doesn’t like to offend him as he means it kindly.” These 
remarks illustrate the state of mind of ninety-nine out of a 
hundred English schoolboys, even the oldest of them. 
They also suggest the deficiencies of our public school 
education. But there is much in the book which suggests 
its excellences. We see the writer as he advances up the 
school learning to exercise authority as he has learnt to 
submit to it, until, when he becomes captain of his house, he 
is able to give us several amusing instances of his diplomatic 
skill. On one occasion he has been engaged in “ breaking 
in his tutor to a proper sense of what he ought to expect 
the captain of his house to do.” On another he has to face 
a deputation of advanced reformers who inform him that 
“ they are not going to consider him as captain of the house 
any more. SoI told them not to be fools, as they couldn’t 
make me not captain.” After this they went away, and the 
captain consulted his friends, who wished “to kick them all 
round for their cheek,” but the captain preferred to use 
diplomacy. “ The deputation returned the next day and said 
they thought caings ought to be done more constitutionally. 
They proposed that I should be captain with constitutional 
powers like the Queen. Butterton should be in charge of 
for War, and Brooks 
of the wet-bobbing like the First Lord of the Admiralty. I 
proposed in return that my tutor ought to be looked on as 
the Sovereign, and that I should only be Prime Minister, 
which they agreed was an even better plan than theirs, and 
they went away quite happy.” He reminds one of Brown- 
ing’s Legate, who had known four-and-twenty leaders of 
revolts. Finally it is pleasant to read of his unfeigned sorrow 
at leaving Eton, and to contrast it with the unfeigned delight 
with which the unfortunate but much more accomplished 
French boy leaves his Lycée. . 

A. C. B. 





BRITISH “GOTHENBURG” EXPERIMENTS. 


BRITISH ‘‘GOTHENBURG” EXPERIMENTS AND PuBLic HOUSE 
Trusts. By Joseph Rowntree and Arthur Sherwell. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 1901. 


Messrs. ROWNTREE AND SHERWELL have supplemented 
their large treatise on T'he Temperance Problem and Social 
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Reform with a work dealing with one form of remedy for 
the evil of the liquor traffic. They give an account of the 
conduct of varicus houses maintained as isolated experi- 
ments, of certain of the inns belonging to the People’s 
Refreshment House Association, Limited, of attempts at 
public control in Scotland and Ireland, and they criticise 
rather fully the stated policy of the Public House Trust 
Companies which have been formed quite recently. Not 
the least obvious feature of this book is its extraordinary 
candour: the authors join to an unmistakable moral 
ardour a philcscphical anxiety to refrain from overstating 
the merits of any scheme and a full appreciation of the 
shortcomings of most experiments. It was this very 
quality in their larger work which rendered it liable to a 
use in the House of Commons which was hardly ingenuous. 
There is a class of persons always willing to profit by the 
honest acknowledgments of failure made by the friends of 
a cause, in order to discredit all efforts made for the cause. 
As an illustration of this quality in the present work, we 
take the chapter on the Fox and Pelican, Grayshott, Hants, 
to which some attention has been drawn. The position of 
this house is unlike many of those noticed in the book, as 
it is not governed by a benevolent despotism, but belongs 
to a company, in which some of the villagers have shares. 


The writers think that the success of this house would 
have been greater if there had not been so many changes 
in the management. Does this mean that the committee 
have not been able to find satisfactory managers, or that 
the managers would not stop? A similar difficulty has 
been encountered by societies for co-operative production. 
Probably the men, who are sufficiently disinterested to 
throw in their lot with novel undertakings of this kind, and 
also have the qualities which would make the enterprise a 
success, are rare, and able to get more congenial work. At 
the same time, though the increase of tied houses and 
houses held by companies has caused an increase in the 
number of managers of hotels, the experiments noticed in 
the book are usually on too small a scale to tempt men 
from lucrative positions. At Grayshott it appears that local 
feeling is not too favourable to the Fox and Pelican. This 
has hindered the adoption of bye-laws in advance of the 
present statutory regulations. The writers state: 


“That an attempt was originally made to reduce the 
Sunday hours by closing at 8 p.m. This effort, however, 
was resented bya portion of the population, and the new 
rule was quickly abandoned. Similarly, a tentative experi- 
met was made some time back to establish a ‘Black List’ 
(i.e., a list of | ape of notoriously drunken habits), but it 
was not found to answer in practice, and was therefore dis- 
continued. There are, however, a few persons whom the 
manager is instructed not to serve. The general position 
assumed in reference to these and similar reforms by those 
responsible for the house.is that, where, as in Gray- 
shott, the liquor influence is strong and active, and 
everything in the nature of an innovation is eagerly seized 
upon, and used to arouse prejudice and hostility against the 
movement, it is risking too much to impose regulations in 
advance of the licence law. It is necessary to remember 
that the association has not a complete monopoly of the 
local traffic, but only of the ‘on’ trade. In addition to the 
Fox and Pelican, there is an ‘off’ beerhouse in the village, 
as well as two grocers’ licenses, while it is not an unim- 
portant fact that the site adjoining the Fox and Pelican, for 
which a full license was sought by a firm of brewers at the 
time the association was formed, still remains in the posses- 
sion of the brewers who applied for the license.” 


As most of the houses described in the book are meant 
to supply food as well as drink, and are usually so arranged 
in structure as to cater for different kinds of callers, it seems 
a pity that such of them as are wayside inns are not on the 
list of the Cyclists’ Touring Club, for there must be thou- 
sands of cycling tourists who do not belong to the class that 
requests to be furnished with “ Johnny Walker.” 


We observe that there is one question of policy affect- 
ing these houses on which the writers are quite firm; we 
mean the association of indoor games with public-houses, 





which they discourage throughout, regarding it as a 
desirable achievement to break down in the popular mind 
the present association of the two things. Even mode! 
public-houses remain public-houses; and if they have 
facilities for dancing, entertainments, and games it is clear 
that they are not helping to bring about the change in social 
conventions that the writers desire. In the meantime, if 
there is no separate place of entertainment in the neigh- 
bourhood of a small and poor locality, it seems quite sound 
advice to interpret the principle liberally. They seem to be 
in favour of applying the income from public-houses to such 
purposes as the provision of places of entertainment. 
Although the writers keep an eye on certain principles, 
which do too little influence normal practice, it is not to 
be supposed that they are negligent of the conclusions of 
common sense. They admit more than once that it is 
of little use to tell managers to push the sale of non- 
intoxicating drinks. Thus, in describing the Scargill Water- 
works Canteen, Harrogate, they say : 


“Tt is interesting as an indication of the extent to which 
temperance drinks are sold, that the manager sells from 
forty to fifty pints of teaaday. At the time of our visit he 
was also selling a fair quantity of mineral waters, chiefly, 
however, in conjunction with beer. He stated that the sale 
ot mineral waters could not be ‘pushed’ to any consider- 
able extent; the men ‘know what they want,’ and ‘resent 
being interfered with ’ in respect of their orders.” 


Elsewhere the phrase is used that a customer comes 
in “with his order on his lips.” It is not surprising that 
in some cases the founders of these “ Gothenburg” institu- 
tions should have had to face the opposition of the “ ultra- 
montanes” of the temperance party. This happened at 
Kelty, in Fifeshire, where the undertaking was persisted in, 
a local plébiscite against it notwithstanding. We may 
remark that the nature of the opposition thus registered is 
not analysed. From the point of view of the extreme 
reformers the supporters were in the wrong, because they 
were in the formal position of applying for an entirely new 
license. It was granted, however, that “an additional 
license had become almost inevitable owing to the pressure 
of trade at the other houses, and the growing population.” 
Under such circumstances it becomes a fine point of 
casuistry to ascertain the duty of a temperance reformer. 
More than once in the book the writers rather indicate a 
feeling that these “Gothenburg” experiments do not go 
far to diminish the actual volume of the liquor traffic, and 
would not if they were extended indefinitely ; and in view 
of their strongly-expressed opinion in their larger book that 
the proportional expenditure of poor people on alcohol is 
intolerably excessive, they cannot be expected to acquiesce 
in the sufficiency of a remedy which does not touch this 
unwholesome symptom. When this has been said it re- 
mains true that these experiments do prevent the profits 
on the sale of liquor going to private persons. Even here 
they cannot produce much effect, unless the promoters of 
the experiment have a local monopoly. We gather that it 
is a sense of the importance of diverting these profits that 
has chiefly influenced the founders of the Public House 
Trusts, such as those with which Earl Grey is connected. 
It may be stated that their policy is criticised in a searching 
but not unfriendly manner in this book. One welcomes 
such criticism, though it is likely to be perverted by those 
interested in maintaining the present state of things. One 
of the most interesting comments on the programme of the 
Trusts is the suggestion that they are not making due pro- 
vision for the possible enactment of a Declaratory Act 
imposing a time limit. It will be curious to see who show 
the greater sagacity, those who believe that the near future 
will see a great legislative reform, or those who make a 
partial effort without delay, because they do not believe 
that Parliament will introduce any reform. We should 
remember, too, that not long since the trade believed and 
trembled, 


H. M. C, 
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CONCERNING WOODEN NUTMEGS AND 
SIMILAR NOTIONS. 


FLOWERS AND FERNS IN THEIR Haunts. By Mabel Oswood 
Wright. The-Macmillan Company. tos. 6d. 


WHEN the purchaser of a watch professing to be an 
English lever, and bearing upon its face the name of a 
respected London maker, finds the fair outward seeming 
but a cluak for Waterbury works, what does he say ? 

The subject of this review is, we regret to state, a 
parallel case. Here is a book with a taking title with the 
names of Wright and Macmillan upon its back, the one an 
English lecturer and writer upon matters horticultural, 
the other an English publishing house hitherto 
of honourable repute. The book thus vouched for is 
prettily illustrated, well printed and tastefully bound; a 
gift-book upon the face of it ; just the thing for dear Ethel, 
“who was always so fond of ferns.” Down goes ten-and- 
six; off goes the volume to Miss Ethel, whose puzzlement 
may be imagined at opening upon Skunk Cabbage, Poison 
Ash, Fox Sparrow, and ‘Turtle Head. Still wondering 
and turning she will come to Jimson Weed, Colic Root, 
Hyacinth Beans, and Walking Fern, but when the child 
reaches Dutchman’s Breeches and Indian Pipe the dis- 
appointing uselessness of the new possession comes home 
to her. 

“But these things don’t grow here. I never heard of 
them. I believe it’s only a Mark Twain book after all.” 

No, Miss Ethel, it is merely a fraud: a Waterbury 
movement in a Dent case; Yankee surplus stock rebound 
for the British market; a wooden nutmeg; a fakement 
made to sell. 

We do not suggest that Miss Wright is jparticeps 
criminis. Her field-notes are chattily strung together with 
a pleasant personality not too unobtrusively introduced, 
the whole obviously compiled for the enjoyment of her 
fellow-countrywomen. ‘There is not a hint that the trans- 
atlantic reader was in the thought of the authoress. 

That is where the astute publisher comes in. “It is 
true,” he reflects, “that by British law my country’s lard 
and sewing machines can only pass Liverpool Customs 
when labelled ‘made in U.S.A.,’ but books aren't 
scheduled. Anyhow, Science ignores frontiers ; we'll float 
a British edition ; ’tis the buyer’s business to protect himself, 
not mine.” 

To which we make reply that the work is not 
scientific, is merely a pretty book, somewhat high-priced 
for what it is, and was designed to interest Young America 
in the green life of lane and copse. 

To Young England it is in the very nature of things 
of no use whatever. What is Squaw Weed or New York 
Fern to me? 

All which the astute publisher knew when he palmed 
the pretty useless thing upon us under its delusively inno- 
cent title. How many copies would London have taken 
had the word American preceded Flowers and Ferns? 

The facts unfortunately preclude the supposition of 
oversight. The fraud is a calculated fraud, one of a 
series. Not six months have elapsed since we exposed in 
these columns an attempt upon the part of the Macmillan 
Company to flood the English market with a cheap reprint 
of an American treatise upon vegetable gardening, of 
some value possibly in the U.S.A., but entirely worthless 
on this side of the Atlantic, where the oranges, water 
melons, pop-corn and the like, upon which it treated are 
not grown. In that case, also, the title suppressed any 
hint that the book was not written by an Englishman for 
English gardeners. 

What may be the precise relation which the 
Macmillan Company of New York bears to the English 
house of a somewhat similar name, or to the late book- 
seller-publisher of Oxford, friend of Froude and Kingsley, 
we do not know. 


The name is evidently one to conjure with, and is 
being exploited for all it is worth. It gets the Britisher 
every time. 

Expostulation addressed to the managers of the com- 
pany, we imagine, would be wasted. The sooner the 
English buyer learns to scrutinise with care the wares 
offered by the Macmillans the better for himself. Let 
him look within the covers and past the title page and 
make quite sure that he is getting what he wants before he 
parts. When there are wooden nutmegs about it is cer- 
tainly a case of caveat emptor. 





THE SCIENTIFIC HOME. 


Domestic Economy IN THEORY AND Practice. M. G. Bidder 
and F. Baddeley. 4s. 6d. Cambridge University Press. 


Many years ago Lord Rosebery, in the course of his address 
to the Social Science Congress of 1874, said, “The only 
class for which, so far as I know, technical education is 
never even proposed, is the class for which it is most neces- 
sary—I mean cur. .” “ Wives” was the word which the 
trained intelligence and mature experience of those hearing 
him must have led them to expect from his Lordship’s lips, 
and when he actually did say “ rulers ” it is possible that the 
current of ideas was not too abruptly diverted in many 
minds. The Earl, however, limited his observations to 
the case of statesmen, and went on to criticise, with all the 
vigour of twenty-seven, the folly of those assumptions of 
political usefulness which are commonly made about a peer, 
only because he is a peer. ‘Technical education for wives, 
or for those who intend to become wives, was a point upon 
which he did not touch, thinking, no doubt, that it scarcely 
affected the question of “the struggle for commercial pre- 
dominance” with which he was thus early engaged. It 
may be doubted if he was right in this. Much must depend 
upon every one of the cenditions under which men wage the 
wars of trade; and the good feeding and healthy condition 
of the troops is a consideration of the first importance, as 
the strategists acutely point out. Yet what happens in 
thousands of cases ? The inexperienced partner of the busy 
man’s existence “ lets in the jungle” upon his hearth. His 
papers are lost, his surroundings are foul, his dinner is a 
crime, his servants conduct themselves like demons from the 
pit. The dishes which he loves with the whole strength of 
his being have been promised for the evening, and “ Liver 
and bacon when I get home” has been the thought that 
buoyed him up through a day of zealous occupation. It 
arrives; he flings himself upon it; it is uneatable. Yet 
the tragedy is only opening. The cook has secretly con- 
sumed in the course of the day all the fermented liquor that 
the house contains. A fond reliance has been placed in the 
pledged word of a tradesman, and no fruit or vegetables 
have yet arrived. His cherished pipe was last seen by 
mortal eyes before the study was “ turned out” that morn- 
ing. The new Sfectator, in which he had promised him- 
self to read a wonderfully wise and well-informed article on 
“The Boer Mind,” has been taken by the housemaid for 
the lighting of the drawing-room fire ; and that fire expires 
for want of fuel at the moment he enters the room recklessly 
prepared, as thwarted in all else, to spend a guilty evening 
with one of the costly cigars he keeps for friends. And so 
it goes on. Is the picture overdrawn ? I believe it is. But 
there are households everywhere in which domesticity is a 
failure, and a man’s usefulness in the world is sapped and 
overthrown by the terror of what he has to face in his own 
establishment. The subject of food is particularly impor- 
tant, as well as fascinatingly attractive in itself. Of two 
men starting equal, the man whose dinner is cooked is 
absolutely certain to get more material and spiritual good 
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out of life than the man who has to take his dinner raw. 
Cooking has made civilisation possible. There was no 
time for civilisation before cooks came into existence ; the 
days were spent in digesting. A man who, in our little 
day, attempts to digest on that ambitious scale, and to earn 
money and be a Christian at the same time, has too high an 
opinion of the human physique. But the Americans (you 
object) are beating us so severely in “the struggle for com- 
mercial predominance” that we are being forced to notice 
it; and yet all Americans have indigestion. That is 
perfectly true, and what is the explanation ? Some think 
it is because they have no king; others, that it is because 
they drink less than we ; others again, because they are not 
obliged to spend their time thinking about the next war ; and 
yet others, because they have the richest of lands and the 
finest of climates. But the real reason is that the Ameri- 
cans have, what we have not, a strong strain of martyrdom 
in their blood, which they can apply to the creed of the 
moment. If it happens to be the creed of obtaining luxury 
in this world, they can kill themselves for it as heartily as if 
it were something nobler ; and the facts of being always ill 
and having worse domestic servants even than we have do 
not handicap them very much. 

The volume before us is put forward by two ladies, 
each of considerable reputation in her sphere; the one 
writes on the theory of domestic economy, the other on the 
practice. The work is intended for the use of students who 
intend to become teachers of domestic economy, which 
(knowing little about it) I may be allowed to call “ the plea- 
sant science.” But it will find its way, no doubt, into the 
hands of many who are mere housewives; and they, after 
all, have to teach domestic economy, as things go, from 
its simplest rudiments, to their own domestics. Such 
readers will, it is to be feared, turn away from the theo- 
retical section of M. G. Bidder and turn to the practical 
precepts of F. Baddeley. Yet it is to such work as that 
of M. G. Bidder that we must look for the total reorganisa- 
tion of our personal life and surroundings which must come 
about before men, and especially women, can spend their 
lives on a rational plan. Te look only at the subject of 
clothes: it is plain to anyone of unclouded faculties, and 
M. G. Bidder makes it many times plainer, that modern 
clothes involve almost the maximum of waste and risk of 
vitality. The King, it is true, is doing his best for men ; 
though even he cannot move more than a step at a time, 
and that a small one. But who in a similarly strong posi- 
tion is doing as much for women? The articles upon the 
scientific aspect of food and its preparation are written with 
ability and, as physiologists know, with high authority. 


Miss Baddeley is at the head of a large and very suc- 
cessful school of cookery and domestic economy. It may 
be that in future times, when things are taken seriously, 
disciples of “The Gloucestershire School” will be distin- 
guished by a treatment as unmistakable as that which 
marks a painter of Impressionist or Pre-Raphaelite ideas. 
Then worshippers will throng, perhaps, to some exhibition 
to weep with artistic joy over Miss Baddeley’s cutlets, and 
to swoon in ecstacy before her Irish stew. Upon the walls 
will stand rubric a number of her precepts; here the eye 
will rest upon, “The Cook should light kitchen fire at 
6 a.m.,” there it will be greeted by, “Wo Beer is the best 
rule, and certainly no Beer Money.” At that time the ad- 
monitions will have ceased to have a practical value; but 
their antiquarian interest, as carrying the reader back to 
days when ccoks liked beer and objected to early hours, will 
be great indeed. But before that day arrives there is much 
to be done, and many illusions must go. Among the first 
of these is that one which Miss Baddeley states as follows : 
“ The idea that housewifely instincts are inherent and bloom 
naturally in every woman.” That mistake has been often 
exposed in the experience of everyone ; but it is still made. 
And even when the housewifely instincts are present, it is 
not the easiest thing in the world to cultivate and train 
them. In most cases the domestic servants and their mis- 
tress maintain, at the best, an armed peace. In any but the 


most ideal household, the frequent presence and activity 


of “the young ladies” below stairs would undovbtedly be 
taken as an aggression, and an ultimatum launched as the 
result. And this is not speaking only of those domestics 
who are anxious to offend for reasons of their own; it 
applies even to the most attached, who are as tenacious of 
their customary rights as any people on earth. Thus it is 
that “ housewifery is now being taught in all classes and 
sections of the community.” 


All Miss Baddeley’s chapters are valuable, and only a 
word or two of criticism can be offered here and there. For 
example, £24 might be considered an extravagant sum to 
allow for the yearly fuel bill of a £60 house. And one 
quart of milk a week for each person in a family, which is 
apparently to include that used in cooking, is not a large 
allowance. But Miss Baddeley is not easily to be found in 
fault. In particular her advice on the subject of “ Domestic 
servants and their duties” is excellent. “It is never ad- 
visable to engage a servant whose master or mistress has 
gone abroad, unless a friend of the family can be inter- 
viewed, and a domestic who speaks badly of her last place 
and accuses her employers of drunkenness should be 
avoided.” She should, but she is not. She gets hundreds 
of people yearly to listen to those singularly transparent 
stories, and no housewife who has ever discharged a malig- 
nant servant can be sure that she has not acquired a reputa- 
tion for intemperance. Any stiffness in the manner of a 
lady whe calls to inquire about a “character” is probably 
due to this statement made by the domestic concerned ; it 
is a good thing to know this. And the book is full of hints 
as useful. 


E. C. 





THE DEPENDENT PARTNER. 


IRISH TAXATION AND IRISH TRANSIT. Two Speeches delivered 
in the House cf Commons by James M’Cann, M.P. 
Dublin: Browne and Nolan, London: Simpkin, Marshall. 


Mr. M’Canwn has done well to reprint the two speeches 
which he delivered last session on the overtaxation of 
Ireland and the scandalous condition of the Irish railway 
and canal services. These speeches are published iu a 
pamphlet, which can be purchased for threepence, and 
people who want to have by them a compact and autherita- 
tive statement of the financial case from the Irish stand- 
point cannot do better than provide themselves with a copy. 
Mr. M’Cann’s oratory is of the unembroidered and strictly 
pertinent type that might be expected of a man of large 
administrative experience, who has served as a railway 
director and chairman of the Grand Canal Company. The 
speeches are all the more valuable for their extreme sim- 
plicity and directness. The appalling costliness of the 
British régime, the poverty of Ireland, with its limited 
resources, and its ever-diminishing population, and the 
hapless plight to which agriculture—the only industry of 
Treland—has been reduced by the system of railway manage- 
ment, are all brought out with great force and mastery of 
fact. Mr. M’Cann points out that in the fiscal year ending 
March, 1901, the revenue received by the Imperial Treasury 
from Irish taxation came to nine and a half millions. Of 
this total £7,268,000 were applied to Irish services, leaving 
a balance of £ 2,253,000 for Imperial purposes. Ireland, in 
fact, was called upon to pay just two millions more than she 
paid in 1894, the last year to be taken into account by the 
Financial Relations Commission, which declared that she 
was paying two and a half millions over her just proportion 
and beyond her taxable capacity compared with Great 
Britain. Was the expenditure on Irish services reproduc- 
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tive ? Mr. M’Cann replies that it was of no more practical 
use to Ireland than the Imperial expenditure. 


“What I mean is that no portion of this huge taxation 
extracted from us last year, £9,500,000 in all, was spent in 
any way towards keeping any young man or woman from 
emigrating, or keeping a pauper off the rates, or was em- 

loyed in bettering the position of those who have not yet 
eft the country or who are not yet a burden on the poor 
rates. The proof of my assertion is this—that in face of 
the fall in our population to under four and a half millions, 
the young people are flying from the country, pauperism is 
increasing, and weakness and paralysis, physical, mental, 
and financial, is the fate of those who have remained in the 
country and are now too old to leave.” 


This enormous impost falls in the last resort upon a 
peasantry which gets in average years an income of about 
4#25 for a family of five, after payment of rates and taxes. 
In bad years, when the potatoes and turf are spoiled, the 
two millions of peasantry are next door to starvation ; but 
the rent must be paid—say £7 a year for the average man 
of this class—and the taxes, local and Imperial, which 
work out at about #1 15s. per head, as compared with 
6s. 8d. during the last fifteen years of the Irish Parliament. 
Mr. M’Cann calculates that the taxation this year will come 
to nearly 50 per cent. more than the rental. It is a crush- 
ing tribute to exact from 15,000,000 acres of land, the 
value of whose annual produce Mr. M’Cann estimates at 
only £ 40,000,000 a year, and it 1s difficult to see how the 
bleeding can be continued much longer. 


Mr. M’Cann believes that Ireland can be run for five 
millions a year, instead of the thirteen which she is charged 
for Imperial and local services, but he does not suggest 
that the feat can be accomplished on any lines laid down 
by the “ predominant partner” ; in fact, it is precisely the 
partner’s perverse belief that Irish preblems can be solved 
by British methods that is at the bottom of the trouble. If 
Lord Cromer had taken Ireland in hand fifty years ago, 
and developed it as a Crown Colony, the chances are that 
we should hear little of the hopeless poverty of Ireland. 
But neither has Egyptian light, in the sense of a steady 
and enlightened policy of development, been shed on 
Irish darkness, nor have the Irish people been allowed to 
work out their own salvation. Dublin Castledom, which 
stands for the negative of an effective civil service, and the 
assertion of a pointless dominion, lies heavy on the unfor- 
tunate country, which stands so badly in need of encour- 
agement, leadership and initiative. As a comment on the 
way that Ireland has been bungled, nothing could be more 
effective than Mr. M’Cann’s speech on the railways and 
canals. The rates charged by the railways are the highest in 
the world; the canals have been brought up or choked out 
of competition by the railway directors; agricultural pro- 
duce can hardly be got to market, because of the extor- 
tionate rates, and the poultry, egg, and butter trade find it 
hard to exist, and grass lands are consequently pushing tillage 
to the wall. Cattle, it must be explained, can still be bred, 
because cattle. go to market or to the port of shipment on 
foot, and not by rail. Tillage produce, oats, barley, potatoes, 
hay, turnips, &c., pays railway tribute of from 15 to 20 per 
cent. of its value, as against 3 per cent. in the United States 
and Canada, and somewhat under 6 per cent. on the conti- 
nent. “No one,” exclaims Mr. M’Cann, despairingly, 
“ ever heard of a good railway, nor can there be such.” The 
remedy proposed will strike the Irish director as heroic, but 
it is emphatically not a case for bickering. Mr. M’Cann 
would reduce the rates all round by 50 per cent., and intro- 
duce penny carriages for 14 lb. baskets of eggs and cans of 
railk, and he would nationalise the railways. With proper 
railway management he believes that fifteen to twenty 
millions a year would be added to the wealth of the country 
within fifteen years. The moral of the two speeches is, in 
fact, that a great part of Ireland’s poverty is not inherent 
to the country, but is due to the terms of the partnership. 


«| N. 


POVERTY AND LUXURY. 


PuBLic RELIEF OF THE Poor. Six Lectures by Thomas Mackay. 
London: John Murray. 1901. 


THERE are few, if any, writers now living who know or 
have thought more about poor relief than Mr. Mackay. His 
supplementary volume to Sir George Nichols’s history 
which was reviewed at some length in The Speaker is his 
“magnum opus,” but he has written several smaller books 
in which he has proved himself a formidable critic of Mr. 
Charles Booth, Mr. Webb, and the sentimental school-- 
who, by the way, are too busy applauding the war (or 
neglecting it) to trouble about old age pensions. Mr. 
Mackay is a sturdy individualist, and we must admit that his 
confident appeals to philosophy and history on behalf of 
principles supposed by some to be outworn, add a certain 
relish and flavour to his lectures. He reminds us, for 
example, of Aristotle’s remark that the gods themselves 
could not now alter the fact that Troy was sacked, and sug- 
gests that the statesman cannot dispense with this Aristo- 
telian aphorism when he comes to criticise and amend the 
architecture of Society :] 

“Whether we like it or not, the fabric of Society has 
grown up round the support of certain fundamental princi- 
ples. These principles are not, of course, absolutely rigid 
and immutable; they have been, and are, subject to expan- 
sion and modification. But viewing the history of their 
development as a whole, we find that their main tendency 
is definite and unmistakable. Society has moved through a 

ee series of ages, slowly, but, as we can now trace, 
with unerring a from communism of property to 
private ownership, from slavery to personal liberty, and 
from the subordination of all ranks under the yoke of 


custom to the greater mobility ofa Society organised on the 
basis of contract and exchange.” 


Society could not, in Mr. Mackay’s opiniom, attain 
or even retain the advantages resulting from the working 
of these social tendencies, if it discarded the principles 
which gave them birth. The application of these doctrines 
to the problem of poor law relief saves us from being “led 
aside in order to consider proposals for revolutionary 
changes, such changes, for instance, as the abolition of pri- 
vate property, the prohibition of private initiative, the sub- 
stitution of a State monopoly in place of freedom of manu- 
facture and commerce, or the levelling up of the condition 
of the poorer classes by devices designed to confer on the 
‘have nots’ the right to live on the taxation of the ‘ haves.’ ” 

But what of societies in which the food of the poor is 
taxed to provide luxuries for the rich? Even in a modern 
democracy the hard-working poor who labour with their 
hands are far more likely to be fleeced than the slothful rich 
who sleep upon their lands. Is there no chance of a return 
to simplicity of manners, of a revival of old-fashioned con- 
tempt for the vicious luxuries of London society? “ Sunt 
qui non habeant ” is a perpetual class. Is there no hope of 
multiplying the “Est qui non curat habere”? Bishop 
Berkeley once prophesied: “If ever we have to do with a 
hardy temperate religious sort of men, we shall find to our 
cost that all our riches are but a poor exchange for that 
simplicity of manners which we despise in our ancestors.” 
Let us add that these few remarks are suggested by what is 
really a philosophical and critical history of the English 
Poor Law, and a valuable supplement to the literature 
already existing on the subject. 





FICTION. 


THE Woo1nc or Suetta, By Grace Rhys. London’ 
Methuen. 6s. 


THERE is a peculiar poignancy about the best work of the 
Irish romancers. The intense love of their country, not 
only in its many beauties, but even in its poverty and deso- 
lation, colours every page of their writing, and the bon:! 
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of kinship, stronger perhaps than in any other land, lends 
an insight and a pathos to their stories of peasant life which 
strike home and make their characters real and lovable. 
The Woving of Sheila possesses these qualities in a high 
degree, and is not without a still higher value, for it is not 
only a fascinating study of Irish life, seen in the sweet 
melancholy of the Irish atmosphere, but a novel of passion, 
of love and hate, the sweetness of life and the bitterness 
of death, which are of all places and all times. 

John Power of Tallat, an Irish squire of large acres, 
has married a beautiful woman whom he loves devotedly, 
although she has never loved him. She has died in giving 
birth to a son whom John Power, in revenge for his wife’s 
indifference to him, has brought up to work as a common 
hind in his fields. Michael Power rages at his fate, but is 
powerless to escape it under the terrifying insistence of his 
father. We are introduced to Sheila, the young daughter 
of a cottager on the estate of John Power’s neighbour, 
Hawks of Killaraa. She lives with her mother in a 
cottage on a lonely mountain. The scene in which 
Michael Power first meets her is charmingly described. 


“ Michael came down slowly, his heart beating fast, and 
stopped by the water’s edge. 

“* God and Mary to you,’ he said in greeting. 

***God and Mary to you, and St. Patrick,’ answered Sheila 
courteously. 

“* A fine voice you have,’ went on Michael in English. 

‘“«*Tt is as God gave it,’ answered Sheila. 

* © And will you come off of the stone ?’ asked Michael. 

“*T am very well where I am, thankin’ you kindly,’ she 
answered, 

“Sheila’s look was modest, but her face wore so gay a 
smile and her large eyes had so shining a light in them that 
Michael was confounded. Moreover, the water was between, 
and he had no precise business.” 


Thus began the first wooing of the shy maid. 


Sheila’s mother dies, and she is left alone in her 
mountain cottage. She has to go to Killaraa, to ask that 
she may continue her mothers tenancy, and there she 
meets young Hawks, who afterwards persecutes her with 
his attentions. But she is protected by Michael Power, 
and the wandering fool, Mick-a-Dandy. A thrilling scene 
is that in which Hawks and his son, with Mylotte, break in 
upon John Power “ sitting in state in his own hall” after 
dinner. It is twenty years since Hawks has lost land to 
John Power at cards, and the two men have been at 
enmity ever since. Hawks demands his revenge. 


“What sort of a game will you give me,’ he asked. ‘ I’ve 
had a rough day and would like to make a quick finish. 
Shall we say ten pounds points and the fields of Swan 
Labar against my town land of Ardra on the rubber ?’” 


The three men openly flout their host. 


“* It's thirty years since we had our first big game,’ said 
Hawks to Power, who was looking furiously around and 
playing at random, barely restrained by the strong laws of 

ospitality from an outbreak. ‘Thirty years, if I remember 
rightly. It was very different game we were after then, and 
faith, you made the bag. You talk of my being a fool, 
Power ; but who was the fool then,eh? It was a bitter bad 
bargain you got. Gad! She had a separate spite against 
every hair on your head. It was a treat to see her look at 
you.’ ” 


John Power, furious at the insolence of his visitors, 
and at their conspiracy to cheat him, at the moment when 
he has risen and is about to throw his cards in the face of 
his old enemy, is seized with a fit. 


“Old Hawks knelt down beside them, and, seeing the 
distorted face, burst into tears and sobs. 

“* Ah, Johnny, Johnny, hold up, for God’s sake! ’ he said, 
and took the clenched hand into his own. ‘ Johnny, me boy, 
hold up for the love of God. We've had grand fighting, 
but we'll be friends from this out!’ 

“ But John Power was going. He had piled sin upon sin 
and now went, a strong man, to his account.” 


Michael Power is now Lord of Tallat, and vows him- 
self to love mercy and do justice among the people at 





whose side he has worked, and the weight of whose burdens 
he knows. 

“ Never could he feel and say, as overlords do, that his 
was a finer flesh and a higher mind than theirs. The earth 
had drunk of his sweat in summer as of theirs, and the 
winter winds had drawn the same heat from his long labours. 


In the slow evenings the same weariness had pulled down 
his chin upon his breast.” 


Sheila is at first shy of him, but eventually promises 
to marry him. A change has come over Michael, and he 
is moody and distressed where in the old days of his hard 
life he used to be light-hearted in her presence. On the 
very day of their wedding she learns from the irresponsible 
words of Mick-a-Dandy, whose mind had been upset by 
witnessing the crime, that her husband has killed young 
Hawks, and she flies from the ominous house of Tallat to 
her old mountain home. 

The second half of the book is taken up with Michael’s 
second wooing, which is recounted with the most delicate 
charm. 

All the characters of the story live and move and 
have their being. That of Mick-a-Dandy is irresistibly 
sympathetic. His innocence and loyalty no less than his 
marvellous powers of endurance and his strange accom- 
plishments endear him to us. The tragedy of his death 
from terror at the cruel sport made of him by a party of 
roystering fox-hunters in an inn is one of the most finely- 
conceived situations in the book. 

The Wooing of Sheila is a book to be read and read 
again. 





Miss Jane Barlow is well known as a writer of Irish 
stories, which are among the best of their kind. Fyrom the 
Land of the Shamrock (Methuen, 6s.) will do nothing but 
enhance her reputation. There are fourteen stories in the 
book. They are somewhat unequal, and although her 
writing is always skilful their construction leaves some- 
thing to be desired. And yet Miss Barlow writes so well 
of Ireland and the Irish, and her characters are so life-like, 
that we can forgive her something in this respect for the 
sake of the delightful pictures which she presents. “The 
Wedding Gown” is perhaps one of the best, as it is one of 
the longest, stories in the volume. It tells of a girl brought 
up among the refinements of a beautiful, deserted country 
house, of which her mother is the caretaker; of her wooing 
by a young man, a relation of the owners of the place; of 
the anger of those owners and the dismissal and death of 
the mother; of the misery and poverty of the delicately- 
nurtured girl, torn from her old surroundings; and of the 
curious episode that pre d set everything right. It is 
written with sympathy and humour of a not too obtrusively 
Irish type, and this may be said of all Miss Barlow’s stories. 
Two delightful children who appear in “The Wedding 
Gown” are also to be found in another story, “ The Aunt of 
the Savages.” 


The Strange Disappearance of Lady Deila, by Louis 
Tracy (Pearson, 6s.), is, as may be imagined, a detective 
story, and a very good one. Mr. Reginald Brett, who fills 
up his time in the absence or scarcity of briefs in what may 
be called amateur detecting, plays Sherlock Holmes with 
an intelligence that does him infinite credit, while the 

rofessional minions of the law areas dense as any Scotland 

ard detective in the whole range of fiction. We must 
confess that we are rather sorry that Lady Delia Lyle’s 
untimely disappearance was really owing to an untimely 
death, for we rather liked what little we were permitted to 
see of her in the first chapter, and quite hoped that she would 
turn up again in the last, if not before, with satisfactory 
explanations of her departure from her husband’s house in 
Portman-square. However, that was not to be, and Mr. 
Brett’s “keen powers of observation” are abundantly 
taxed in discovering the cause of her disappearance, and 
the agencies which brought it about. The explanation of 
the mystery, which nothing would induce us to divulge, 
comes as a sufficient surprise, although the experienced 
reader of detective stories will, no doubt, see pretty well 
how matters stand before he comes to the final tableau. The 
= is ingeniously contrived and well carried out, and Mr. 

racy avoids the stale device of patching up a marriage 
between the amateur detective and the wrongfully accused 
lady at the end of the book. 
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SCHOOLS. 


BOROUGH OF SCARBOROUGH. 
MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL. 


Applications are invited for the appointment of Principat of new Secondary 
and Science School to be opened in January, 1902. 

Salary £500 per annum. 

Candidates who have had experience in similar schools, and who hold first-rate 
University Qualifications, will receive the first consideration. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, and applications must 
be sent in not later than : Raterdag, September 28th, rgo1. 


By order, 





W. ASCOUGH, 
Secretary to the Technical Instruction Committee, 
King-strect, Scarborough, 
August 3oth, 1901. 





BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND FOR YOUNGER BOYS. 
COOMBE HILL HOUSE, EAST GRINSTEAD. 


Am.—To Train the Child for Life by an all-round development of mind 
and body. 
Craractreristics.—A Simple, Free, Rational, Country Life. Great 
Thoroughness in Work. Small Classes. Individual Attention. 
Teaching based on the Facts of Life and Experience. 
No Competition, Marks, or Prizes, 
The School is situated in one of the finest parts of Sussex. Extensive Grounds, 
Swimming Pond, and Cricket Field. 
Full particulars as to Terms and Methods on application to the Principal— 
Miss CLARK. 





THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 


Patron (late President) : 
HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE and EDUCATION, with Special Classes tor Can- 
didates for the Navy and Army. 

Recent Honours: Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, Oxford ; 
Open Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ; Open Classical Scholar- 
ship, Jesus College, Oxford ; gsth into Woolwich, 6th in "Sandhurst, goth in Sand- 
hurst. Admission, Sandhurst, 16th on the Britannia, 26th on the Britannia, 18th 
on the Britannia, 13th on the Britannia. London Matriculation (1st Div.), rth 
Assistant Clerkship, R.N., 9th Assistant Clerkship, R.N. 

NEXT TERM SEPTEMBER :8tn, 


Apply to the Rev, the Head Master, or Secretary, 32, Sackville-street, W. 





THE COLONIAL COLLEGE AND TRAINING 
FARMS, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
Seaside. Splendid Climate. 2,000 Acres. 
THOROUGH PREPARATION for LIFE in the COLONIES 


; : _ or elsewhere. 
Full information from the Director at above address, or from Mr. GopFREY 
Jounson, 8. Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Next Term begins on SATuRDAY, SEPTEMBER 28th. 





CHEVIN HALL SCHOOL, OTLEY, YORKSHIRE. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Healthy Situation on Otley Chevin. Bracing Moorland Air. 

Every facility for Outdoor Games and Exercises. Good Resident and Vi isiting 
Staff. Girls received from the ages ot 7 to 20. Boys are also received in the 
Junior School until the age of 11. 

The service of the house is performed by Ladies, who are qualified to train 
Girls in Domestic Work and Management if desired. 

Principal, }‘tss E. THompson. 


AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 23rp. 





CAPE DUTCH AND ZULU CLASSES 


Are now open at Kino’s Co-Lecr, STRAND. 8 
Apply to the Secretary. 





MARCINA, WEST WORTHING. 

HOME SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Miss Hickey (formerly G. P. D. S. Co., Ld.) and Miss G. S. Corvert, L.L.A., 
receive a limited ber of Resident and Day Pupils. Detached house ; 
Certified Sanitation; Excellent Garden. Clese to Sea and Country. Modern 
educational advantages. Resident Foreign Mistress. Individual care, physical 


exercises and games, tennis, hockey, cycling, &c. Strongly recommended by 
medical profession. 








THE SPEAKER is one of the best possible mediums for the 
insertion of School Announcements. It circulates very extensivel y 
amongst the best families in the kingdom. Special terms are 
offered for this class of advertisement. Apply to— 

THE MANAGER, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 





MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 
AN IMPORTANT NEW ART BOOK. 
OLD DUTCH TOWNS AND VILLAGES OF THE 
ZUIDERZEE. By W. J. TUIN and J. G. VELDHEER. 
Profusely Illustrated by J. ~ bey and W. O. J. Nieuwenkamp. With 


decorative Initials, and man ood Cuts. Cloth, 21s. 
NEW SIX SHILLING BOOKS. 


1. A JILT’S JOURNAL, By Rita, Author of ‘Vanity, the 
Confessions of a Court Modiste.” (Unwin's Green Cloth Library.) 
‘*T feel it is the best book I have ever written,”—Extract hems a letter 
from the ‘SHON 


2. DEATH THE SHOWMAN. By JOHN FRASER. 


3) A DOUBLE CHOICE. By JAMES BAKER, Author of 
“* The Cardinal's Page,’ 


4. SOULS OF PassiGe By AMELIA E. BARR. 
>: ROCK AND POOL. By LOUIS BECKE 
& or NOT, SWEETHEART ? By JULIA W. HENSHAW 


(Julian Durham 


7: NINE UNLIKELY TALES FOR CHILDREN. Told by 
E. NESBIT, a ot gage ge sepa H.R. Millar. 


OKS FOR THE 

THE BLUE BABY AND OTHER ‘STORIES. By Mrs. 
MOLESWORTH. Illustrated. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

TWO BUSYBODIES. A Chronicle ot the adventures of 
Hilary and John “acre, Craven. By Mrs. S. G. 
ARNOLD. Cloth 5 

MARGARET HETHERTON. By E. L. Kiesow. With 
Frontispiece, Cloth 5s. 

AN IMPORTANT BOOK OF TRAVEL. ; 

IN TIBET AND CHINESE TURKESTAN. By Captain 
DEASY. Fully Illustrated. Cheap Edition, Cloth 6s. 


London : T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster-square, E.C. 


THE HEAVENLY LINK; POEMS 


By ERNEST A. TIETKENS. 
Small Crown 8vyo, Cloth, Gilt Top, 5s. 











LONDON :,, 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & Co., LtD., 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


A WEST AFRICAN PROBLEM. 


THE FINANCIER AND BULLIONIST, 
The leading City Daily Newspaper, 
Published on Tuesday, September 17th, the first of 


AN IMPORTANT SERIES OF ARTICLES 
Dealing with the Government of Protected Races in West Africa. 











The articles have been specially written for the Financier and 
Bullionist by a well-known Colonial Administrator, whose experi- 
ence enables him to deal exhaustively and authoritatively with 
this important topic. 


THE FINANCIER AND BULLIONIST. 
OnE PENNY DAILY. 


Can be obtained at all Smith’s and Willing’s Railway Book- 
stalls, and from ali Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. 


Head Office: 
54, Wool Exchange, Coleman-street, London, E.C. 














Publishing Offices: 
25, Dean-street, Fetter-lane, London, E.C. 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
2 of onthe minimum monthly balances of 
© when not drawn below £100. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
2: of 9 0n deposits repayable on demand. 24 , 4 
STOCKS 


Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THEOLOGICAL. 


Sheridan (Richard Brinsley Cassavetti), The Greek Catholic Church. Paper 
read before the Exeter College Church Society, 1s. Williams and Norgate. 
Case ony W.), Meanings and Methods of the Spiritual Life, 6s. .R. 
enson. 
Bigg (Rev. Charles, D.D.), A Critical and Exegetical Commenta 
Epistles of St. Peter and St. Jude. 10s. 6d. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 
Menzies (Allan, M.A., D.D.), The Earliest Gospel: A_ Historical Study of the 
Gospel according to Mark, with a Text and English Version, 8s. 6d. 
Macmillan. 

Lazarus (M., Ph.D.), The Ethics of Judaism. Translated from the German by 
Henrietta Szold. In four parts. Part I, Published for the Jewish Historical 
Society of England by Macmillan and Co. 


VERSE. 


Davidson (John), Testaments. No. II., The Testament of a Man Forbid, 6d. net. 
Grant Richards. 

Love Poems of Landor, as. 6d. net. John Lane. 

Brennan (Rev, N. iP C.S.Sp., B.A.), Terra Paterna, Vale! Being a Latin Verse 
Translation of Childe Tiarold’s Pilgrimage and other Poems. Part I., as. 
Dublin : M. H, Gill and Son. 

Tietkens (Ernest A.), The Heavenly Link, 5s. Kegan Paul. 


on the 


BIOGRAPHICAL AND MEMOIRS. 
Gurney, Mrs. Gerald (Dorothy Frances Bloomfield), The Childhood of Queen 


Victoria, 6s. James Nisbet. 
HISTORY, 
Johnston (R. M.), The Roman Theocracy and the Republic, 1846-49, 10s. net. 
Macmillan. 
LITERATURE. 


Snell (F. J., M.A.), The Age of Chaucer (1346-1400), with an Introduction by 
. W. Hales, 3s. 6d. George Bell. 

St. Cyres (Viscount), Francois de Fenelon, tas. 6d. Methuen and Co. 

Wyatt (A. J.. M.A. Lond. and Camb.), The Tutorial History of English 
Literature, 2s, 6d. W. B, Clive. 


DRAMA, 
Hill (Edmund L.), Alfred the Great: A Drama in Three Acte, as. Gd. net. 


isher Unwin. 
SCIENTIFIC. 
Miles (Eustace, M.A.), Mathematical Law in the Spiritual World, 1s. George 
Bell 


Cunningham (Brysson, B.E.), First Stage Building Construction (‘* Organised 
Science” Series), as. W. B. Clive. 


ART. 
Williamson (George C., Litt.D.), Francesco Raibolini, called Francia, 5s. George 
Bell. 


Berenson (Bernhard), The Study and Criticisms of Italian Art, ros. 6d. net. 
George Bell. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Benham (W. Blaxland, D.Sc. Lond., M.A.Oxon), A Treatise on Zoology. Edited 
by E. Ray Lankester, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. Part IV., The Platyhelmia, 
Mesozoa, and Nemertini, 15s. A. and C, Black. 


POLITICAL, 


Guyot (Yves), The Sugar Question in_r901, with a Preface by Sir Nevile Lub- 
bock, K.C.M.G., 3s. net. Hugh Rees, Limited. 

Cosby (Dudley S.A.), The Irish Land Problem and How to Solve It: A Defence 
of the Irish Landlords, 1s. 6d. R. Brimley Johnson. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


Scott (Edith H.), Mother Holda Stories, Illustrated by Alice M. Morton and 
Harrison R. Fowler, 3s. 6d. net. George Allen. 

Ames (Mrs. Ernest), The Bedtime Book, 3s. 6d. Grant Richards 

Buckley, Arabella B. (Mrs. Fisher), Birds of the Air (Cassell's ** Eyes and No 
Eyes” Series), Book IV., 6d. Cassell. 

Buckley, Arabella B. (Mrs. Fisher), Plant Life in Field and Garden (Cassell’s 
** Eyes and No Eyes” Series), 6d. Cassell. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Julius Caesar by William Shakespeare, Edited by L. W. Lyde, M.A., Black's 
School Shakespeare, rs. net. A. and C. Black. 

De Quincy's Confessions of an English Opium-Eater, Edited with Introduction 
and Notes by John Downie, M.A., 3s. 6d. A. and C, Black. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Raymond (Walter), The Idler out of Doors, Illustrations by R. W. Arthur 
“Rouse, R.B.A., 6s. Grant Richards. 

Steevens (Mrs. G. W.), A Motley Crew: Reminiscences, Observations, and 
Attempts at Play-Writing, 6s. Grant Richards. : 

How to Write an Essay, by the Author of ** How to Write a Novel,” as. 6d. 
Grant Richards. 

Abstract of Foreign Labour Statistics, issued by the Board of Trade (Labour 
Department), 1s. 449d. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 

An Address delivered in the Cathedral Church of Durham by Brooke Foss 
Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop, at the annual service for miners, July 2oth, 
1901, 6d. Macmillan. t 

Tallack (J. C., F.R.H.S.), The Book of the Greenhouse, with a special chapter 
on the little town greenhouse, 2s. 6d. net. John Lane. 

Grant (John Cameron), The Ethiopian, a Narrative of the Society of Human 
Leopards. Paris: Charles Carrington. 

Reddie (Cecil), John Bull: His Origin and Character and the Present Position 
of his Big Property, with two other papers on Education, 6d. George 


Allen. 

Hope (Ascott R.), An Album of Adventures which Happened to us ir our 
Holidays, 5s. A. and C, Black, 

Tiny Tots, Annual Vol. Cassell. 

Chums, Annual Vol., rg01, 8s, Cassell. 

A Dight of the Moon: A Hindoo Love Story, Translated from the original 
MSS. by F. W. Bain. J. Parker and Co. 

Pentreath (Dolly), Snawfleck, or the Little White Vear. Brownie Series, No. 2. 
Pear Tree Press, at the White Cottage, Shorne, near Gravesend, Kent. 

Williams (Mrs.) Gwyn, Dee, Pero, and Company. Brownie Series, No. 3. Pear 


Tree Press, at the White Cottage, Shorne, near Gravesend, Kent. 
Pentreath (Dolly), John Goritza. 
the White 


Brownie Series, No. 1. 


Pear Tree Press, at 
ottage, Shorne, near Gravesend, Kent, 












REPRINTS. 


Macdonald (George), Donal Grant, 6d. George Newnes. 

Browning (Elizabeth Barrett), Casa Guidi Windows, with Introduction by Mary 
F. Robinson, as. net. John Lane. 

The Evolution of Sex, by Professors Patrick Geddes and J. Arthur Thomson, 

**, with 92 Illustrations, 6s. Walter Scott. 

Cameron (Mrs. Lovett), A Passing Fancy, 6d. John Long. 

Eliot (George), Scenes of Clerical Life, 18. 6d. net. John Tene. 


FICTION, 


Valdes (A. Palacio), The Fourth Estate, Translated by Rachel Challice, 6s, - 
Grant Richards. 
Carey (Rosa Nouchette), Herb of Grace, 6s. Macmillan. 
* Normyx,” Unprofessional Tales, 6s. T. Fisher Unwin, 
” —, The Raneneo of a Hill Station, and Other Stories, 2s. 6d. T. Fisher 
nwin. 


Keith (Leslie), By Fancy Led, 3s. 6d. Horace Marshall. 
Pearce (J. H.), Youth Goes A-Marketing, 6s. George Allen. 
Gilbert (Henry), Hearts in Revolt: A Tragi-Comedy of Youth, 6s. George 


en. 
Arnold (Mrs. S. G.), Two Busybodies: A Chronicle of the Adventures of Hilary 
and John Chippendale Craven, 6s. T. Fisher Unwin. 
Henshaw (Julia W), Why Not, Sweetheart? 6s. T. Fisher Unwin. 
Baker (James), A Double Choice, 6s. T. Fisher Unwin. 
Sturgis (Julian), Stephen Calinari, 6s. Archibald Constable. 
Thomas, Annie (Mrs. Pender Cudlip), The Diva, 6s. John Long. 
Danvers (Clarice), A Stolen Opera, 6s. C. Arthur Pearson. 
Martin (Ewan), Dauntless: A Story of a Lost Forgotten Cause, 6s. C. Arthur 


Pearson. 
as 5 uate One of the Red Shirts: A Story of Garibaldi’s Men, 6s. 
t. 


. Nis 

Robson (Isabel Suart), Mrs. Pederson’s Niece, 3s. 6d. Cassell. 
Pemberton (Max), The Giant's Gate, 6s. Cassell. 

Hume (Fergus), The Crime of Crystal, 6s. Digby Long. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Britannia, 6d. P. S. King and Son. 

Economic Journal, September, 5s. net. Macmillan. 

Harper's Magazine, 1s. Harper and Bros, 

North American Review, September 15, 2s. 6d. W. Heinemann. 
Open Court, September, 6d. Kegan Paul. 

Pall Mall Magazine, October, 1s. _18, Charing Cross-road. 
Review of Reviews, 6d. Horace Marshall. 

Smart Set, October, rs. Ess Ess Publishing Co. 








WORLD TRAVEL, 


ORGANISED By HENRY S. LUNN, M.D., F.R.G.S., B.Ch., 
W. HOLDSWORTH LUNN and CONNOP F. S, PEROWNE., 


CRUISE 

On the Magnificent Ocean Yacht “ARGONAUT.” 
Tonnage 3,254; H.-P. 4,000. Electric Light. First-class Cuisine. 
SAILING AS FOLLOWS TO THE MEDITERRANEAN : 

December 23rd.—From Marseilles to Palermo, Jaffa 
(for Jerusalem), Alexandria (for Cairo), Malta, 
and back to Marseilles. A 25 days’ Cruise for 
27 Guineas and upwards. 

This Cruise is under the auspices of the Co-operative Cruising Company, Limited. 





£10 10s., £11 1lls., £13 13s., and £1414s. TOURS 
to ROME via the MONT CENIS and ST. 
GOTHARD ROUTES. Extensions to Naples, 
Assisi, Perugia, Siena, Florence, Venice, Milan, 
and tl . Riviera. 

£12 12s. TOURS to FLORENCE and VENICE. 

£10 10s. WINTER SKATING and TOBOGGAN- 
we — to CHAMONIX and GRINDEL- 


A WORLD'S TOUR for 200 GUINEAS. 





Full particulars from the Secretary, 5, Endsleigh-gardens, 
Euston, London, N.W. 








NOTICE, 


THE SPEAKER is published weekly. Applications for copies 
and Subscriptions, should be sent to THE SPEAKER Office, 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden. 


EDITORIAL COMMUNICATIONS 


should be addressed to “ THE EpitTor,” and ADVERTISEMENTS 
to “ THE MANAGER.” 

The Editor cannot hold himself responsible for the loss or 
miscarriage of unsolicited manuscripts submitted to him, 
though he will make every effort to return such safely, if a 
stamped and addressed envelope is sent with them. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, INCLUDING POSTAGE. 


Home. Foreign Postal Union. 
Yearly ........... £1 8 0 Yearly ............ £1 10 0 
Half-yearly...... 014 0 Half-Yearly .... o15 © 
Quarterly ...... 07 0 Quarterly ...... 0 7 6 


Cheques should be made pa se to THE SPEAKER Publish- 
ing Co., Ltd., and crossed “London City and Midland Bank.” 





OLD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Many people have old or 
disused false teeth ; full value in cash or offer per return of post.—R. D. & J. B. 
Fraser, Ltp., Princes Street, Ipswich, the largest and oldest bbyers in the world, 











